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N Monday evening last 
the closing meeting of 
the session of the Royal 
Institute of British 
Architects was made 
the opening meeting of 
the Conference: Le 
Roi est mort! Vive le 
Roi! or, as the Presi- 
dent, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, 
put it, on taking the 
chair, “The Institute 
is closed: long live the 
Conference ! ” The 
meeting was numer- 
ously attended, and in- 
cluded delegates from 
the various architec- 
tural societies men- 
tioned in our last issue. 
A member of the Aus. 
trian Delegation at- 

tended to receive from the president the Royal 

Gold Medal for 1871-72, awarded to Herr Ober- 
Baurath Professor Friedrich Schmidt, of Vienna. 

The Soane Medallion, the Institute Silver Medals, 
and other prizes awarded were also presented by 
the President to the various gentlemen whose 
names we have already printed. 

The President then proceeded to open the 

General Conference, by delivering the following 


Address. 


Let me begin the few words I have to offer by 
reminding you that the Conference is repeated 
this year in order to bring up the Reports of the 
several committees appointed at our meeting of 
last year; but for the future it is proposed that 
these Conferences shall only take place biennially. 

The main difference between the programme 
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stands deeply indebted to the gentlemen forming | College, the Institute of Technology, and the 
these committees (and especially to those who | late master of the Leeds School of Art: two 
acted as the secretaries) for the great amount of | other practical papers; sundry discussions, and 
time and labour bestowed on these subjects. general Institute business. $ 
Gentlemen, these reports will be officially sub-| The conditions under which we should start in 
mitted to you to-morrow and Wednesday for| such a race of swiftness are thus described in a 
consideration and discussion, so as, in the words | professional journal :—“ Bound down by the 
of your own resolution of last year, “to ensure | swaddling bands of red tape, impeded by 
(as far as practicable) the greatest unanimity of | precedent, choked by apologies and compliments, 
action and opinion amongst the whole body of | blinded by the dust of prejudice, and deafened 
professional men in the United Kingdom.” On| by the monotonous buz of self-gratulation, the 
one of these subjects (viz., on the employment | architects of England have grown to be weari- 
of surveyors) considerable difference of opinion | some to the public.” Thus weighted, gentlemen, 
will be found to exist, and to such an extent that | how could we compete in such a contest: better 
the Council did not feel able formally to adopt | far to assume at once the réle of the tortoise, 
this report. It, therefore, will come before you | than attempt that of the hare. 
as the suggestions of the committee. Whether,| I venture to believe that the American archi- 
on further discussion, this matter may be put/|tects have found the question of competition 
on such a basis as to ensure something like | quite as difficult to deal with as we may, and in 
uniformity of practice, or whether it had better | the words of one writing on this subject, “ it 
be lcft to the individual action of members, | will be found that in the New World as in the 
remains to be seen. Happily, it is one involving | Old, competition is attended by selfishness, 
no question of professional honour or etiquette ; | jobbery, and iniquity.” The most useful result 
so that each architect may remain at liberty to | of the American meeting will, I think, be found 
adopt that course which under the special cir- | in the discussion on fire-proof construction, and 
cumstances of his own case, he may think most | in their recommendation “of thick solid walls, 
conducive to the interests of his client. solid constructions in floors and partitions, brick 
The committees have, I believe, adopted the/or artificial stone rather than granites, lime 
only practical course that was open to them. | stones or sand stones, and oak posts, rather than 
They have sought the opinions of large numbers | iron or stone columns.” 
of their professional brethren, and these opinions Gentlemen, we do not meet under the 
(bound together and now lying on the table) | brightest conditions: our profession seems as it 
form a most bewildering mass of evidence, hardly | were to be under a cloud, to be affected by some 
less so than that recently laid before the public | unknown influences as the weather has lately 
in the case of a celebrated Claimant. Thesecre-| been by atmospheric ones: violently assailed 
taries (failing to find those tattoo marks which | both in the leading periodical of the country and 
might throw clear light on the subject) have had | in the most influential of the daily journals : we 
to analyse and classify these conflicting views as | have in addition members of our own profession 
far as possible, and upon the preponderance of | publicly joining in this unjust crusade, and in- 
those opinions, to a great extent have been based | dulging in personalities of a most painful and 
the reports. Many of the replies to these | uncalled for nature ; and, though last;not least, 
|inquiries have been most considerate and / we seem about to have revived a sort of “ battle 
suggestive, expressing readiness to act upon | of the styles,” a feud which I at least had hoped 
| the views expressed by the majority at this| was buried with that of the gauges. Whilst I 
onference ; one or two, on the other hand, deal- | think it would not be very difficult to show how 
| ing with the subjects on which their views were | unjust are,many of the charges made in the 
asked in a very selfish and opinionated manner, | former, how unsound its reasonings, or how im- 
declining to be bound by the views of any | practicable its suggestions; or to find a motive 
majority, and threatening resignation if it was | for the animus displayed in the latter ; it will be 
proposed that their views and practice were not} well for us to consider calmly why at this par- 
to be sanctioned! I should wish these gentle- | ticular moment such a storm should burst over 
men to consider how they can reconcile such | our heads, and why the works of British archi- 
independence of action with the attainment of | tects, which certainly are not thus discreditably 
that esprit de corps which it is acknowledged on | esteemed on the Continent, should be so abused 
all hands is so much wanting in our profession. |in England! Is it to be attributed to the de- 
Gentlemen, I have but to urge that we shall | fective professional education of the English 
enter on these diseussions with as much abnega- architect; to the want of examinations and a 
tion of self and individual prejudices as human diploma to practise as in the legal and medical 
nature is capable of; that we shall respect the | professions ? or to a higher standard of public 
opinions of others, though we may differ from | taste, requiring works of a higher class and 
| them, and that we should not fail to remember | purer taste ? I doubt if to either of these causes 
| how many difficulties architects practising in the is due the existing state of things ; but if educa- 
provinces have to contend with, and in some tion is defective, that I think will soon be 

















of last year and the present is this, that in 1871 | instances how impracticable they may find it to 
it extended over a wider field, and embraced | assimilate their practice in all particulars to ours 
more subjects. Five papers were announced for | in the metropolis. 

each meeting, but this was found to leave too | Nor is this all. We must remember that we 
little time for discussion, and our bill of fare this | have to deal with a public, who will be too ready 
year will be less pretentious. The attention of | to resent and resist any rules of practice or pro- 
the Conference last year was divided between fessional etiquette which are not based on 
architecture as an art and asa profession. The honourable and equitable conditions. We live in 
first elicited several interesting papers; but the | days of energetic and constant competition; an 
latter resulted in some important resolutions, | incessant professional struggle, when there are 
the offspring of which are the reports we have almost as many architects as clients, and when 
this year to consider, and which will neces. | in this (so-called) land of liberty every man is 
sarily give a drier and more business-like | free to employ whom he fancies, be he builder, 


character to our meeting. 

When I had the honour last year of welcoming 
to London, in the name of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, those members of the pro- 
fession practising in the provinces who are not 
actually associated with this Institute, bat whom 
we were anxious to bring into council with us on 
matters deeply interesting to our profession (and, 
let me add, hardly less so to the public), I felt it 
my duty to lay before you, at the first meeting, 
Some of those points which seemed most im- 
portant and pressing, and on which unanimity of 
practice was most desirable. The principal ones 
were, I think, subsequently discussed and con. 
sidered ina careful and dispassionate spirit ; and 
I venture to believe you will find that the three 
subjects which were then delegated to the con- 
sideration of separate committees have received 
great care and consideration at the hands of the 
gentlemen forming those committees, though 
their labours have been so sneeringly alluded to 
in one of the professional papers. Whether the 
various suggestions contained in those reports be 


bricklayer, or architect ; and being thus free is 
| not likely to allow himself to be bound by pro- 
fessional rules which he considers one-sided, and 
| which he will repudiate as a sort of ‘‘ trade-union 
rule” to be resisted at all costs. A recent case, 
tried at Durham, bears strongly on this view, and 
shows how ready the public (and the clergy not 
the least so) are to dispute professional customs 
and charges; but to my mind, the conflicting 
evidence given by architects at that trial was not 
the least painful part of the proceeding. 

Since we attempted last year our first Con- 
ference, the American architects have held their 
fifth Congress ; and with a “go a-head” rapidity 
and energy which belong to that nation, but 
which, in spite of the gratuitous advice so freely 
given, I venture to think we shall do well not to 
attempt to imitate. Their Congress began at 





November, and by the following evening they 
had read and discussed no less than twelve 
reports from the six chapters and committees of 
their Institute. They had an annual opening 
address from the president ; three closing 





Senerally accepted or not, of this I am quite 
Certain, that the whole body of our profession 


addresses from the presidents of Harvard 





three o’clock in the afternoon of the 14th of | 


changed, for I believe there are abundant means 
now within the reach of the diligent student in 
architecture, not only with reference to the study 
| of the true principles of all design, but to the 
artistic and constructive parts of his profession. 
I have great doubts whether the diploma 
could now be realised for our profession, and 
certainly I do not believe as yet in the great 
advance of public taste, or we should not see such 
monstrosities as now find favour and approval ; 
but supposing the professional studies of young 
architects have much to be desired, what shall 
we say of the defective taste and information of 
the self-constituted architectural critics, who 
sometimes take the world by storm through the 
vehemence of their assertion, and the self-com- 
placency of their dogmatism? This species of 
criticism by wholesale has lately been indulged 
in an amusing manner by the author of the 
article to which I have already alluded. [ 
hardly know whether to compare the writer’s 
assumption to the discovery of a mare’s nest, or 
to the announcement of those quack doctors 
whose sole notion of argument is the indiscrimi- 
nate abuse of the whole medical profession. The 
writer assumes that modern architecture is bad 
because it is the work of professional architects 
who make designs but do not execute them with 
their own hands, or under their constant per- 
sonal superintendence as master masons or 
builders, and he fancies that the works of the 
Greek and Mediwval designers were successful 
because there was with them no such distinction 
between the authors of the design and the per- 
sons who carried them out. Under our system 
he thinks there can be none of that real loving 
devotion to architectural fitness and beauty 
which he discerns (and correctly) in the works 
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of the Greeks and of the Middle Ages ; but really 
this distinction between past and present cus- 
toms is a quibble upon words, or, as has been 
well said of this article in a celebrated weekly 
paper;—“an analysis of the strange confusion of 
accredited criticisms and of original sophisms, 
pertly dished up as novelties.”” There is nothing 
but an increase in the division of labour such as 
has taken place in other branches of art and in- 
dustry, rendered necessary to a great degree by 
the altered conditions of society, and by the 
undue haste with which everything must now-a- 
days be realised,—no time given for study or 
correction. If the details of our modern work 
are poor and weak (which is assuredly not 
always the case), it is not because the designer 
was not also a handicraftsman, but because he 
is a poor artist; and if the actual mason works 
like a carving machine, it is not because he 
works under a builder who is not the author of 
the drawings given to him, but because he wants 
the genuine artistic spirit ; because he is fettered 
by trade-union rules, seeking to do the least 
possible amount of work for his day’s pay, and 
that in the most careless and heartless way. 

It would be as unreasonable to pretend that 
English painting is inferior to that of Raffaelle 
and Titian, because English painters buy their 
colours ready made up from the dealers, whilst 
the great Italian painters had them ground up 
in their own studios, and under their own eyes. 
If we fail it is not, 1 repeat, because we are 
architects only and not builders, masons, or 
carpenters, but because our training has not 
been complete in the study of those fundamental 
ideas of proportion, harmony and truth of con- 
struction which underlie all the great buildings 
of the past, whether of Greece or Rome, of the 
Middle Ages, or of the Renaissance itself; and 
because we are not aided by the public as our 
employers in the exercise of such patience on 
their part as would ensure greater thought and 
study in the works they seek at our hands. 
There are few present, I feel sure, who have not 
felt this want ; it is not in private practice alone, 
in works freely and individually giyen to our 
care, that there is this want of consideration. 
In Government and public competitions, it seems 
essential to secure the designs asked for with 
the least possible expenditure of time ; and, as a 
natural consequence, with the least amount of 
thought and study, and without regard to the 
demands which our other professional engage- 
ments have upon our time. I am not clear that 
there is much consolation to be derived from 
sharing disgrace with others, but if there is, then 
must our suffering be much diluted, for engi- 
neers, sculptors, dilettante, and connoisseurs, all 
come in for the general abuse so lavishly spread 
about by this writer. These gentlemen are, 
however, well able to take care of themselves, 
and I can only hope that the observations made 
for their benefit may have a more practically 
beneficial effect than those made upon our pro- 
fession are likely to have. 

I for one have good faith in the future of our 
profession ; even now I believe that in the calm 
opinion of the educated and travelled public its 
status is held in fair and favourable esteem ; the 
works of its leading members allowed to hold 
their own in European estimation, and the 
honour and character of the general body to be 
unquestioned. I think it rests with us to live 
down this squall of prejudice; I believe that 
the violent and personal language now so freely 
indulged in by the literary and professional 
critic does not carry conviction with it, and 
though exciting or amusing at the moment, is 
not to the taste of those whose opinion or in- 
fluence is of real value ; but of this there can be 
no doubt that the violent personal attacks and 
criticisms now so often made by architects on 
the works of their professional brethren, are 
generally condemned: where is such abuse thus 
publicly attempted in any other profession 
and how would it be tolerated ? 

At the close of the address a cordial vote of 
thanks to the President, on the motion of Pro- 
fessor Kerr, seconded by Mr. Street, was carried 
unanimously. 


Professional Charges. 


The first sitting of the Conference for practical 
business, which took place at 1:30 on Tuesday, 
was, according to the programme, to have been 
occupied by the discussion of two very important 
subjects, professional charges and the employ- 
ment of surveyors. As might have been expected, 
however, the former topic furnished full occupa- 
tion for the whole of the available time, and 





the latter was necessarily adjourned. The main 
object of the meeting, so far as the former sub. 
ject was concerned, being to discuss the revised 
form of the schedule of professional charges and 
practice, first issued by the Institute in 1862, the 
Chairman (the president of the Institute) com- 
menced the proceedings by reading over the 
resolution at the last Conference, dated May 26, 
1871, referring the various questions connected 
with professional charges to the professional 
practice committee of the Institute, with certain 
additional names, whose report, when sanctioned 
by the council and confirmed by a special general 
meeting of the Institute, should be discussed at 
the next general Conference. 

The Chairman subsequently read a letter from 
Mr. C. F. Hayward strongly deprecating any 
interference with the Institute schedule as pre- 
viously drawn up, on the ground that to change 
the rules and practices then agreed to, after they 
had been only ten years in operation, would 
argue a want of confidence in themselves and 
would be prejudicial to the Institute and the pro- 
fession at large. The previous intention had 
been, he said, only to revise the old schedule by 
appending notes to it, not by printing an entirely 
new one. Another letter was read from Mr. 
Jolly, of Derby, who went at some length into 
the disadvantages resulting from the present 
status of the profession, in being open to all who 
chose to take it up, and urged that it should be 
put on the same level as the medical and legal 
professions, and no one be permitted to call him- 
self architect or practise as such who had not 
passed a formal examination. Some amusement 
was caused by the writer's wholesale propositions 
for the well-being of the profession, one of which 
was “to abolish all provincial societies,” which 
by their local variations of practice prevented all 
possibility of united action. It would have been 
a better way to put it, to have urged that all 
such societies should be requested to connect 
themselves with the Institute and adopt one 
general rule of practice ; but the obstacle named 
by Mr. Jolly is certainly a serious one. These 
letters having been read, Mr. Godwin, referring 
to Mr. Hayward’s communication, hoped that 
the meeting would fully consider the point raised 
therein before committing themselves to the 
idea of an entirely new schedule; the other 
schedule had worked very well for ten years, and 
it was a very hazardous step to rescind their reso- 
lutions and replace them by others at so com- 
paratively early a date. Professor Lewis dee 
fended the consideration of the new schedule ; 
and after some conversation it was resolved to 
proceed with it, viewing it, as in fact, simply a 
revision of the existing schedule. 

A long and careful discussion of the various 
clauses was then gone into, in which, besides | 
those already named, the following and other | 
gentlemen took part:—Mr. Edmeston, Mr. S. 
Matthews, Mr. Hine, Mr. Street, Mr. H. H. 
Statham, Professor Kerr, Mr. Oliver, Mr. C. 
Fowler, Mr. I’Anson, Mr. Roger Smith, Mr. 


tured figures, and numerous small pieceg 
moulds, bead and reel aehomnanie, eat = 
general nature of the site, and the amount of 
excavation already undertaken, were indicated 
by a coloured tracing exhibited by Mr. Newton 
On this the supposed outline of the temple plan 
has been indicated, so far as can be judged by 
two of the bases already found. Another hag 
since been uncovered ; but as its precise position 
has not yet been communicated, so as to be 
placed on the plan, it was not possible to say 
how far it would confirm or negative the assumed 
position and extent of the plan. The portion of 
fluted base-mould shown gives a very large scale 
to the building. The fluting is in very good pre. 
servation on what has been the under side of the 
member. The upper side is much worn, and the 
profile nearly destroyed. The most interesting 
of the relics at present in the Museum is, how. 
ever, the sculptured fragment referred to, which 
is conjectured to be a portion of one of the 
“columns ornamented with sculpture” men. 
tioned by contemporary historians as existing in 
the temple. The block is about the same 
diameter as the base-mould before mentioned, or 
would be if its diameter were complete, and ig 
circular in general form, with parts of life-size, 
draped figures on it, in low relief. Whether, if 
this be really part of a column, it is the base 
or the upper portion; whether the sculpture 
was continued all up the column, or whether 
grouped at the head or foot of it, there are ag 
yet scarcely data even for conjecturing. If the 
former, it was such a treatment as certainly 
could only be found in Asiatic Greek architec. 
ture; if the latter, Mr. G. G. Scott may find an 
unexpected precedent for the small groups of 
figures at the base of the window-shafts in the 
St. Pancras Hotel, which have been a good deal 
criticised. Several smaller base members of 
columns (perhaps belonging to the internal 
colonnade) have well-marked, sharply-cut in. 
scriptions on them, evidently forming part ofa 
general scheme. There are distinct marks of 
colour on many of the fragments, chiefly a 
reddish tone ; but on one bit of ornamental 
sculpture blue is clearly discernible. It would 
appear, so far as can be discerned, that the 
colour had been applied with considerable minute- 
ness of detail in bringing out the smaller 
features and fillets of the carving. All who 
have seen these specimens will look with interest 
for the result of further investigation. Mr. 
Watkiss Lloyd was present, and gave some 
additional information; but, owing to the con- 
fined space, it was impossible for all present to 
benefit by his remarks. 

In replying to a vote of thanks to Mr. Newton, 
proposed by Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. Newton ob- 
served that it was of importance to obtain and 
to make public the opinion of qualified judges as 
to the value of these fragments, and the desira- 
bility of continuing the investigations, as it would 
only be in the event of the Government being 
fully persuaded on this head that any material 





Waterhouse, Mr. Aitchison, Mr. Fogerty, and 
Mr. W. Burges. 

We have before us a report of the discussion, 
but as this meeting was regarded as private, and | 
properly so, as it seems to us, we will simply add | 
that, before separating, attention was drawn to 
the fact that, in the new schedule, ali reference 
to charges for the over-seeing and laying out of 
estates was omitted, although in that of 1862 
there had been special clauses referring to this 
branch of work. Professor Lewis explained that 
as the usual terms for this work were contained 
in recognised auctioneers’ scales of charges, it 
was considered unnecessary to embody them in 
a strictly professional scale like the one under 
consideration, as this was not necessarily archi- 
tect’s work. On the motion of Mr. Edmeston, 
however, it was decided that the question of the 
retention or omission of these clauses in the 
1862 scale should be considered at the adjourned 
meeting, which was fixed for twelve o’clock on 
this Friday. Hereafter we will print the revised 
schedule for general guidance. 


Visit to the British Musewn. 


At half-past two on Tuesday morning, in 
spite of very bad weather, there was a fair 
concourse of visitors at the Museum, to hear 
what Mr. Newton had to say in regard to the 
interesting fragments from the Temple of 
Ephesus, of which the investigations of Mr. 
Wood have put us in possession, and which have 
been already referred to, with illustrations, in 
our columns. The fragments at present in the 
Museum consist chiefly of an Ionic base, 
of a volute capital, a large block with sculp. 





assistance could be obtained towards continuing 
the investigations on a larger scale. Upon this, 


| it was moved by Mr. Cates that Mr. Waterhouse, 


as a member of the council of the Institute of 
British Architects, should be requested to bring 
the subject before them, with the view of their 
ultimately memorialising Government in regard 
to it ; a proposition which met with the approval 
of all present. Some of the party subsequently 
went over the Assyrian and Egyptian collections 
in the Museum. 


Modern Ecclesiastical Architec ture in Scotland. 


The sectional meeting on Architectural Art, 
held at eight o’clock on Wednesday evening (Sir 
M. Digby Wyatt in the chair), did not in reality 
include very much that bore directly upon art, as 
most of the evening was taken up with the dis- 
cussion of the competition question. Previously, 
however, to this discussion, a short and well- 
written paper was read by Mr. Honeyman, of 
Glasgow, on the subject of modern ecclesiastical 
architecture in Scotland, and in Glasgow more 
particularly ; the subject having been suggested 
to the author by a member of the Institute 
when on a visit to G Mr. Honeyman 
gave a concise sketch of the ecclesiastical ‘“ situa- 
tion” in Scotland, as influencing the develop- 
ment of the architecture of her churches; 
observing that the rigorous nature of the Re- 
formation under Knox had led at the time to the 
demolition of Mediwval churches to a great 
extent, and left open a wide field for rebuilding, 
and that it was probably to the connection of 


part | medisval architecture, in the minds of the Scot- 


tish people, with the abhorred Papal worship 
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and rule, that a good deal of the preference for 
classic afchitecture in their churches might be 
traced. There were two bodies, inde- 
pendent of the Episcopal Church, in Scotland— 
the Free Presbyterian and the United Presby- 
terian; the former having been an offshoot or 
secession from the latter as late as1843 ; and the 
fact of this secession had given a great impulse to 
the building of places of worship. Until a com- 
paratively recent period, church architecture in 
Scotland since the Reformation had scarcely had 
an existence in an artistic sense, partly owing to 
the ideas inculeated at the Reformation, but also 
to the fact that the building and repairing of the 
churches rested with the heritors, or landed pro- 
prietors of the district, and not with the people 
at large ; and they executed their task generally 
as cheaply as possible. One or two sketches of 
the typical Scottish Presbyterian Church of last 
century afforded some amusement by the very 
unmistakable illustration they afforded on this 
point : and even a good deal later than this things 
were in such a state that there was record of a 
competition for the old College Church at Glasgow 
by ,two joiners, one of whom was said to have 
been assisted by “an itinerant London architect.” 
The first specimen of anything that could be 
called architectural Gothic was a church erected 
by Rickman in 1825. In the present day the 
state of feeling was very different; the Free 
Presbyterian Church had no scruple about intro- 
ducing any amount of ornament into their 
churches, and were desirous to render them 
architecturally beautiful; but in looking at the 
designs of these edifices, English architects must 
remember that the requirements and the 
principle on which the service was carried 
on were perfectly distinct from those which 
prevailed in the Episcopal churches of Eng. 
land. There was no special sanctity attached 
to any part of the edifice, or, indeed, to the 
edifice as a whole, except during the time of 
actual service ; and, as the prayers were extem- 
pore as well as the sermon, the church was, in 
fact, an auditorium, in which the pulpit was the 
central and principal object. Generally an 
assembly-room for meetings was attached to the 
church, as wellas retiring-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
&c. Mr. Honeyman then called attention to 
photographs and drawings of some modern Scot- 
tish churches, conspicuous among which were 
some of those by Mr. Thompson, of Glasgow, 
particularly St. George’s Free Church and 
Queen’s Park United Presbyterian Church. The 
former is remarkable for much originality of 
treatment in the modification of Greek architec- 
ture which the architect has made his own; the 
interior, it was stated, was entirely lined with 
yellow pine, no plaster being employed, and deco- 
rated in colour on the natural tint of the wood 
as a ground. The Queen’s Park Church, less 
original and striking in detail, is an admirable 
composition as a whole, and a completely legiti- 
mate application of Greek architecture to modern 
building ; the pediment in particular being really 
the finish of the slope of the roof behind it, and 
not, as in many cases of modern so-called Greek 
architecture, a mere mask to a roof of different 
outline and construction. 

A domed church on a Greek cross plan, by 
Mr. Bushell, was among the buildings illustrated, 
and appeared a very good composition ; but the 
acoustic effect internally had not proved very 
satisfactory. Some of the Gothic designs ex- 
hibited, including one or two by the author of 
the paper, possessed no ordinary merit and 
originality ;—the omission of the chancel (which 
18 not required by the Presbyterian ritual) 
giving also a certain novelty of effect.* 

Mr. Street, in moving a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Honeyman for his paper, thought that as the 
Presbyterian churches were in reality halls of 
meeting, not churches in the commonly accepted 
Sense of the word, the Scottish architects would 
take the best course in discarding the idea of a 
Medizeval church altogether, and accepting 
Openly the fact (which appears to have been 
done in some instances) that they were halls, 
and treating them as such. He also observed 
that there were still many interesting remains of 
Medieval architecture in Scotland, which were 
quite as interesting and valuable as those in 
England, but had not received the attention and 
study they merited from English architects. 
Professor Kerr seconded the vote of thanks, 
which was cordially endorsed by all present. 








* 
The most extraordinary of all the desi h 
gns shown was 
one of a Classic church, the sides of which were formed 
= - Golonnade, with plate-glass between the columns, so 
leave the latter equally visible from inside and out,— 
new, but scarcely a happy idea, 











The meeting then proceeded to the discussion 
of conditions for regulating architectural com- 
petitions. The proceedings did not close tilla 
late hour, and we must defer comment on this 
subject till our next. 








“ ARCHITECTURE” AND ITS MODERN 
CRITICS.* 


We are forced to omit the lengthened and 
remarkable display of historical lore commencing 
at p. 314 of The Sexagenarian, devoted to expan. 
sion of the subject. It will, perhaps, be sufficient 
to give the concluding summary of this division 
of the theme. 


Thus we have only to regard the early stirrings 
of the art faculty,—shown in our barbarous 
ancestors, on engraved bones, to be seen in the 
Christy Collection and otherwhere,—and mani- 
fested by the youth of our own days (not yet 
“educated” in “art-schools”) on barn-doors 
and, in less rural localities, on the portals of 
houses or the surfaces of pavements; and we 
are irresistibly forced to the conclusion that 
such acts were, and are, the outcome of delight 
in the wholesome exercise of natural powers. 
The carving of a savage’s club or boomerang, the 
war-paint and trappings of the Red Indian, the 
tattoo,—all indicate the early uncorrupted ten- 
dencies of our race, and the same sense of keen 
enjoyment. Traced through the ages and all the 
stages of civilisation, the signs are equally inte- 
resting, and full-fraught with meaning to the 
apprehensive eye and mind. It is not till we 
arrive at a certain period, in the month of April, 
A.D. 1572, 14 Reg. Eliz. (three centuries ago), 
that we detect a sudden and apparently complete 
destruction of one of the most valuable gifts that 
humanity had inherited with existence. Then 
was irremediably choked at its source the healthy 
spring of pleasure that, with minds innocent and 
pleasant, erewhile, had, as by lubrication, seemed 
to exorcise many of the difficulties of, and 
eventually to render delightful, even the most 
prosaic toils. Nature is bountiful to us no more 
in this regard. Nemesis has visited us to avenge 
our acts; and in every instance, as soon as the 
blighting influence of knowledge begins to 
destroy the earliest teachings of nature, in arti- 
ficially training the budding growths, there 
vanishes for ever the possibility of true satisfac- 
tion and happy content. These were, in happier 
days, the accompaniment of all honest labour, pro- 
portioned always to the nature of each man; but 
(to start a new simile) the bright blue sky has 


long been covered with a leaden lining. The | 


world has become a dreary prison-house, in 
which all are performing, under the constraint of 
fear of retributive hunger, their miserable 
prison tasks. The use, in order to pain our 
fellows, of the sharpest goads that our skill and 
means can devise, is the only satisfaction 
reserved for the most honest hearts and cheerful 
minds,—in this woe-begone time of fearfully im. 
perfect digestion, and of alternating madness 
and idiocy. The moral appetite and palate have 
both become incapable of conveying sensation. 
In every occupation, in every art,—in that of 
building especially,—sheer weariness, despond- 
ency, and despair are the lot of all those who 
direct and those who work. 
* * * 

It may have been remarked that, in our pre- 
fatory general view of the present condition of 
the world, we did not characterise the “ en- 
gineering profession.” This is accounted for by 
its close relation with that of architecture, 
amounting at times to absolute identity. Every 
mind, not quite disabled by the paralysing 
strokes of worthless modern unwisdom, will per- 
ceive that we have intended and put no limit to 
our remarks. What has been said of architects 
might be applied word for word to engineers. 
The Menai and London bridges, erected before 
the beginning of the baleful existence of “ cele- 
brated engineers,” are “two of the most simple, 
dignified, and noble buildings in the world.” In 
modern times, however, here, as otherwhere, 
things have changed; and this “ profession,” — 
with its experiments, its blunders, and its im- 
perfect intelligence,—is another Old Man of the 
Sea, seated amid an ever-increasing group of 
similar monsters on the broad shoulders of the 
most patient of modern Sindbads. How purely 
unnecessary is this part of our poor country’s 
load will appear from the simple statement that, 
with sufficient intelligence in workmen (or 





others), we should by this time have had, besides 
other desirable things, a perfectly-developed 
system of judiciously-constructed lines of rail. 
way. Though of course open to some debate, 
it will probably be admitted by a sufficient ma- 
jority, temporarily disentangling their minds 
from prejudice, that all which can be needed is 
the will and the power to act wisely. 

But we must return, and complete the reason- 
ing on which we have based our demand for the 
abolition of the architectural “ profession.” The 
happy personal results to be expected by em- 
ployers have been shown; let us devote a few 
words to the certain effects on the buildings—in 
respect especially of a prevalent longing for 
vulgar display in certain sections of society. 
This is always hailed with acclaims, and heartily 
pandered to in architecture and other things by 
the whole body of “eminent” persons, who 
exhibit a sheer depravity—the more intense and 
hopeless in proportion to their “ celebrity,”’— 
compounded of imbecility and craven com. 
pliance, mingled with simious imitation and base- 
minded sympathy. The occasional yielding of 
the merely weak-kneed to dictation may be 
passed over, as less pernicious and less frequent 
than the willing accord of corrupted heart and 
mind. How clear that any workman would war 
successfully against influences to which members 
of “the profession” have naturally succumbed. 
An expression of refined luxury, combined with 
a certain sustained hauteur, redeemed from 
utter imposture and failure some of the works of 
the wildest French Renaissance, and similarly 
qualified praise might even be accorded to 
an occasional sumptuous (or even paradeful) 
English building, deriving its gay splendour from 














* See p. 440, ante, 


an architect,—in the memory of every one a few 
years, at least, deceased. But though thus not 
sparing judicious eulogy, we cannot give way to 
the loud demand for exact, rigid justice for 
contemporaries. It is better to temper justice 
with mercy, and only to deplore the uni- 
versal constant sinking deeper and deeper in 
painful incapacity and uniformly grievous de- 
jon. . . . . Such works as “the 
Travellers’ Club and the Sun Fire Office—the 
most beautiful work in Europe of its style and 
dimensions ””—may, for the sake of contrast, be 
cited as specimens of what has been effected 
under happy auspices, where no single will con- 
trolled absolutely, and consequently marred, the 
whole and each part. The unity and variety,— 
the expression of well-bred grace, and its pure 
intelligent smile,—that we see there, resulted from 
the control of both general design and detail by 
the individual workman, and the entire absence 
of the smooth-handed men belonging to “a 
mock—we had almost said a spurious—pro- 
fession.”’* 
* * # « 

We do not feel called upon to deny ourselves 
the pure satisfaction of commenting on some 
recent, unfortunately somewhat singular, appear- 
ances in Jupiter and some of its satellites. 
Therefrom with Sidrophelic art we divine with 
confidence the existence of ill-conditioned masses 
of matter. Judging from the most coherent 
samples yet obtained,—much of the remainder, 
described in language of suitable piquancy, 
might obtain the attention it deserves. A 
surprising hereditary strain of feeling and 
utterance may be noted. In the “ Contrasts”’ 
of to-day are signs of the deep draughts of in- 
spiration from older sources. It is pleasing to 
recognise a kindred spirit,—for whem also let us 


‘hope the débris of Ishmaelitish conflict may 


serve as scaling ladders to reach and to occupy a 
place in the Temple of Fame. We must not be 
understood to make accusations of plagiarism 01 
imitation. We all are imitators of a far older 
original. We, at least, are not unaware that 
historic renown—the repute that comes of an 
ancient origin or sanction— predisposes every one 
to a special consideration. We appeal then to 
the great father of Grecian song and his glorious 
roll-call of names. He has evoked, from out the 
historic mists, heroes who are, more thoroughly 
than any autobiographical personages, types of 
human character. Types discriminated with 
consummate art, but still possessing all the 
manlike passions ;—not desiccated mummies de- 
prived of the motions of the spirit and of the 
warm life-blood of humanity ;—distinctions made 
more obvious by the withdrawal of what is 
common to all mankind, Among that goodly 





* But an imputation of want of genuineness of “ pro- 
fessional’”’ character might be misinterpreted as a covert 
ation of virulence, with reference to architecture, 
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company a form full of grace and of a heaven! 


beauty appears, and the sorrowful misappreciated | 


gaze of Thersites meets our eager view ; com- 
pelling to tenderness and even to the proud 
claim of true sonship of spirit across the abysses 
of decades of centuries. With his voice we 
exclaim, “Alas! how the poor world is pestered 
with such waterflies, diminutives of nature ?— 
and are prepared to answer with all the proud 
defiance of our ancestor the Shaksperian Hector- 
ing question* hurledat us by “folly and ignorance, 
the common curse of mankind.” 

Though apparently a mere digression, forced 
upon us only by a sense of filial duty and 
brotherly affection, we discover that we really, 
in our crypto-consciousness, have been affected 
by subtile connexions with this stage of the 
treatment of our main topic. We have wished 
with iteration to impress on every one the 
supreme value, under all circumstances, of the 
infinitely little ; and, having thus a worthy 
ideato express, in self-surrender to our im- 
pulses we have done it “in the most unconscious 
manner, as if it were a mere common-place.” 
We have not only shown our desire to look back 
for models of character and conduct, and im- 
plied the support that we have derived from a 
study of the arts of Greece; but at the same 
time have supplied the necessary introduction to 
a further consideration of the all-importance of 
detail in architecture. 

We have before remarked that general de- 
sign is really of small moment, in comparison 
with the constant activity of thought re- 
vealed in slight modifications of plan or detail. 
If the sublime reign of law, existing uncon- 
cealed yet unproclaimed in the ordered majesty 
of external nature, came to an end, our strained 
powers would no longer betasked; and there would 
remain an all-too-exhaustless wealth of separate 
beauties, forming a fragmentary record of the 
expression of perfect will through perfect power. 
May we not consider this a sufficient ground 
for maintaining that, as in external nature so in 
the works of man, in every seemingly trifling 
detail there may lie thoughts too deep for words 
or tears; and that, consequently, the claim to 
marshal such works in fitting order, to introduce 
proportion and correlation into and among them, 
and give an entire work a special expression and 
a thorough unity, may be dismissed from con- 
sideration,—as a part so subordinate to the ma- 
chinery of production that we should not get 
“down to” it, if we discussed the main subject 
with fluent tongue 
summer's day? Just in this way we should re- 
fuse to give heed to the work of the subordinate, 
who had merely “designed” the letterpress 
of a book, and pass on to the compositor, whose 
free, self-guided action “ varied monotony by 
his boldness of treatment”; who, “showing no 
dull care to be correct, engaged our sympathies 
and excited our interest by his very wayward- 
ness and seeming errors.”. . . . If we could obtain 
crockets and pateras in natural and spontaneous 
outgrowth, wreaths of intertwined foliage lovingly 


bound round the bells of capitals, and grotesque | 
imagery to fill the spandrels and make vocal the | 


salient angles of our buildings, we should in 
truth consider ourselves relieved, if it were pos- 
sible to take away all besides. Unless however 
some process can be devised for supplying the 
additional intrinsic excellence given to such work 
only by time, and by its being produced by 
brain and hands now crumbled into dust,—it 
will, sad to say, be impossible at any time to 
hope to rival,—even in the happiest efforts, and 
after the most thorough reforms,—the thus prac- 
tically unique productions of other days. . . . . 
We should be well satisfied to treat these works of 
the well-loved olden time to additional expo- 
sition of their spirit and their amazing expres- 
Siveness; but hesitate to use our oil-cruse too 
often and too publicly. Though replenishing 
itself in the act of exhaustion with unfailing 
regularity, so that we have no need to limit its 
use on tha, ground; yet as others also possess 
similar inexhaustible bottles, we might show 
them too plainly the inner secrets of manipula- 
tion. _ Defective spirits might then attempt 
imitation, which, ,under the circumstances, 
most people will agree with us would not be 
desirable. 

To the brains of the caterpillars, only capable 
of “designing,” or executing “art-manufac- 
ture,” the reasons for our practice in the matter 
of emphasis may not’ be clear at once. A few 
words of explanation may therefore usefully 
introduce the distinctive novelty that we proudly 





Troilus and Cressida,” act v., scene iv, 
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the whole length of a} 


y | think the Venetian Manutii might have looked 


' upon with satisfaction. The happy, copious use 
‘of italics, in order to give typographical point to 
| a joke, or emphasis to a word or phrase, has come 
'down to “special commissioners” and their 
congeners. Mr. Disraeli, in his flippant way, has 
even called them the resource of forcible-feebles. 
Affected by the feeling natural under these 
circumstances, we have refrained from putting 
more than 11 per cent. of italicised words in any 
section, reserving them mainly for words of 
foreign origin, not yet naturalised,—such as, 
jejune, dilettante, apropos, &c., or for occasional 
use in emphasising otherwise unimportant por- 
tions of quotations. By this restraint we 
have obviously deprived ourselves of a re. 
source of especial value in any composition 
aiming at sobriety, and the avoidance of general 
and constant straining for effect. What can be 


letter, in order to tell that the point has not been 
missed by the author? Valuable results would 
be attainable, no doubt, by the plentiful use of 
capital letters,—a method sanctioned by old 
usage, but now fallen into some discredit; being 
actually avoided by some classes of our popula- 
tion even in writing the nominative of the pro- 
noun of the first person. The perseverance of 
Lord Lytton has not had the success that might, 
perhaps, have been looked for. The Truthful, 
the Beautiful, their offspring, Love, and their 
possible resting-place, the Forked Hill, really 
look too odd in modern typography. We have 
therefore availed ourselves, after full considera- 
|tion, of the liberal use of inverted commas, 
'to supplement the other kinds of rhetorical 
| pointing now in use. We are, it is true, bound 
to use the same marks for quotations, as well as to 
indicate the right moment for the reader’s curled 
lip and smile of contempt. This is, however, in 
reality, a very unimportant drawback, especially 
in a composition of this kind, in reading which 
the proper muscles will, of course, be in constant 
use. 





¥ * * * 


It remains for us to show that our previous 
remarks on the odious system of division of 
labour especially bear upon the, at one time 
flourishing, but now entirely lost, building art. 
| Light is so often thrown on a subject by illustra- 
}tions drawn from without that we shall not 
| hesitate to use them; only noticing, by the way, 
| that no one can expect such comparisons to hold 
good in every particular. Our proposition,—that 
. . . . there is no hope for any pursuit when the 
| directors are not constantly engaged hand to 
| hand in grappling with all the difficulties, great 
}and small, that circumstances or the frame of 
| things cast in their way. . . .—sounds, indeed, like 
} an axiom ; but it has, with apparent seriousness, 
| been made the subject of doubt. But how, for 
|instance, can a general effectively direct the 
| movement of an army if he does not place him- 
|self where his powers, of combination in the 
/massing of bodies of men, and in quick percep- 
tion of relations, and his long habit of dealing 
with new circumstances, can be most thoroughly 
made use of ?—obviously when he is acting as a 
soldier in the ranks. We know, in fact, 
that success cannot be hoped for by an 
army led by an “eminent strategist.” There 
;must, on the contrary, be a constant develop- 
;ment of thought and independent efforts by 
| each self-contvolled agent in the work. Such 
| comparatively unimportant general direction as | 
|May prove necessary must be given by one of 
the soldiery, who may be called a “master. 
soldier ;” but whose commands will bring dismay 
and ruin, if he does not take his part in the 
actual fight, and is spoken of by any other 
name. Nee The marble statue is com- 
pleted by the master,—bearing the impress on 
every atom of surface of keenest feeling,—re- 
vealed so thoroughly as the result of almost mira- 
culous development of the organic sensibilities in 
eye and hand. But this could not happen unless 
he had, by his own sole effort, effected the clear- 
ing away of the deep congealed snow-drifts—that 
had hidden from other men’s vision that grace. 
fullest or grandest still breathing humanity. In 
driving off the hail of fragments there came to 
him a special inspiration ; and the pursuit of his 
cherished ideai was stimulated by the rude, long 
extended and toilsome personal labour of his 
own hands. . . . But enough of illustra- 
ae - It is also amply proved that 
the impression of individuality,—the ruin of all 
noble art, the inane superstition of self-conceit, 
when it manifests itself in mere “designs” on 
drawing-paper,—is elsewhere to be welcomed 





' 


substituted for the treble underlining of a lady’s | 


scope for the exercise of the finer kinds of intro. 
spection, and for reference to the subjective 
condition of the workman. This is only 
another example, among many which might be 
brought forward, of an Article in the 
place. And as a not unimportant corol 
we deduce, that mental energies and poetic 
fancy must always be blighted, and can never 
be fostered by manufacturing firms or individua] 
capitalist masters. It is, indeed, self-evident 
that the existencefof any channel,—between the 
workman, the spring and source of art, and the 
real paymaster to whom the work is to be con. 
veyed,—must destroy true invention, and even 
honest workmanship. Common sense itself 
apparently cannot exist under the influence of 
such a system; for we observe that, aping the 
system of replicas in painting and sculpture, 
repetitions are now actually made of well-liked 
forms in fittings, furniture, encaustic tiles, and 
even in painted decoration. What can we call 
| these,—now our répertoire is getting exhausted, 
|—but “mere illusory, though of course to the 
| vulgar attractive wares,—part of mere fashion. 
' able imposture ?” 

* * * * 

In case some of those whom we principally 
desire to benefit should not be entirely satisfied 
with the gauze-like texture of the fabric we 
have woven,—we think it may be desirable to 
introduce what is called a dressing,—in the 
language of the mechanic herd. This can be 
done by the use of quotations from well-known 
and easily-reachable sources, detached for the 
purpose, effectively macerated, and very liberally 
used. The introduction of a body in this way 
at a certain stage in manufactures is sanctioned 
by precedent,—for, of course, no one expects 
this kind of article to wash. 

Monkbarns log.— ‘‘A man may be a poet without 
measuring spondees and’ dactyls like the ancients, or 
clashing the ends of lines into rhyme like the moderns, as 
one may be an architect though unable to labour like a 
stonemason. Dost think Palladio or Vitruvius ever 
carried a hod?” 

Lovel.—‘‘ In that case there should be two authors to 
each poem—one to think and plan, another to execute.” 

Monkbarns.—‘‘ Why, it would not be amiss; at any 
rate, we'll make the experiment.”’—Aatiquary, ¢. xiv. 

To such abasement may even men of genius 
be led by the corrupting influence of the present 
state of architecture! But we may balance the 
warning conveyed in the heresy of Sir Walter's 
alter ego by the explicit teaching of Tristram on 
another point of faith (vol. viii., chap. 2) :— 

“Observe how one sentence of mine follows another, 
and how the plan follows the whole. ... I begin by 
writin zg the first sentence and trusting to Heaven for the 
second, 

Thanks, true son of Walter Shandy! What an 
example! With what happy luck didst thou 
provide for the future needs of thy disciples! 

* %* % # 

[Our correspondent remarks that he has given 
only a small sample of “the dressing”; stating 
that it is not, and cannot be looked upon as, 
material. At the same time, he thinks the 
article really deserves a considerable quantity 
fof dressing | of the best quality. | 

He then appends a few postulates :— ’ 

I. The term “Ecodomy” (oixoddpoc) might 
be used with advantage, instead of ‘‘architect 
(apxtrixrwv, fabriim prafectus). Though origi 
nally almost exactly the same in meaning, we 
have here an instance of the evil that may lurk, 
in English, in a word commencing with the first 
vowel in the alphabet. What a difference be- 
tween Utopia and—Aldgate ! 

II. “The Houses” in Old Palace-yard and 
“The Learned Societies” in Piccadilly should 
be made ranges of shops. St. Paul’s and the 
Abbey should also have gold-receiving linings,— 
to moderate, since we cannot entirely do away 
with, the gloom that hangs on and around their 
‘blank stone walls.” 

And others. 
* 





| 


* * * 

But why do we thus linger among prosaic 
realities when the whole realm of the possible 1s 
open to us, if we only venture to thrust open the 
pearly gates. ..... At once we revel in the 
full shining of the meridianal sun, with its equal 
and air-filling light. A people in whom happy 
natural characters have attained their fullest 
perfection under high and universal culture: 
their motives transparent as their hearts are 
pure; simple and restrained by right reason 
all their longings, and in every taste, and in all 
the customs of their lives; with them generous 
rivalry, an absence of extreme self-seeking,—™ 
a word, all the virile and the pleasing virtues 
may well be matters of course. Their opposites 








with the whole soul,—especially when it gives 


excite the amazement accorded also to ill-judged 
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pretension, the desire of mere display,—or a 
scanty, heartless, perfanctory,—instead of “a 
constant, careful, in a sense almost affectionate, 
performance of allotted tasks.’ The honoura- 
bleness and pleasureableness of all thorough 
handicraft and other work being taught and 
accepted, not as mere verbiage with mental 
reservations, but as a hearty universal belief 
and rule of action ; as a consequence there must 
be for every man “a life of real work,—true, 

teful, ennobling, and refined.” All anomalies, 
social difficulties, and dangers, and personal 
imperfections done away :—art is not an occa- 
sional utterance, with struggling articulation, 
but spontaneous and universal ; not the babbling 
of children, but natural eloquence streaming 
from the mind, and, in the technic arts, from 
the hand of man. ...... Having thus 
made pretty ample provision in most direc. 
tions, and regarding such handiwork with 
some satisfaction, we are led to take one 
glance at that outer world from which we 
retired, and at the building-art that had ere. 
while occupied us. ... . There we see at once 
that the refusal of commissions, by the most 
distinguished architects, could not seriously be 
expected ; nor that they should attempt in any 
other way to limit their undertakings to what 





sent Mediaeval arts and arms. The composition 
shows a crowd of figures engaged in offering, 
inspecting, or trying on weapons of offence or 
defence, the right half of the picture being 
devoted to the former, while the left is occupied 
by figures trying on armour, spurs, and other 
accoutrements, and in the foreground by a group 
of women seated and engaged in the manufacture 
of “gentle armour,” not exactly of the kind 
which Leigh Hunt’s knight wore, but presumably 
banners and scarfs. The background is formed 
by a composition of Gothic,—very Gothic,— 
architecture, of a nondescript, heavy, castellated 
description, capable of improvement. Through 
the slight gap which divides the two crowds of 
figures, we see through an open archway an 
indication of some of the pomp and circumstance 
of war in progress. As a composition, this is 
quite worthy of the artist’s name: the manner 
in which all the numerous figures are discrimi- 
nated in attitude and action, without confusion, 
and in apparently the most natural manner 
possible, must be the result of no little thought. 
Some of the single figures are admirable : we 
notice especially the youth on the left, supporting 
himself with one hand against a column, as he 


raises his foot to have the spur fitted. Why the | 


Medieval period and costume should be selected 





in the water below, is a very pleasing specimen 
of composition on a very simple and natural 
motive. Poynter's “Orpheus and Eurydice” 
(429), and Watts’s “ Endymion” (445), we take 
to be comparatively early specimens of the re- 
spective artists ; since then the hardness of the 
former artist has developed into brilliancy ; the 
latter is a beautifal specimen of a classical subject 
romantically treated. Millais’s “Ophelia,” and 
Sir E. Landseer’s “The Sanctuary,” are among 
old acquaintances which one is glad to look at 
again. Naish’s fine coast scene, “A North 
Devon Cove” (502), attracted some attention in 
last year’s Academy. A little picture, by R. 
Leslie, “Caught on the Beach” (474), an 
evening scene, is masterly in colour and tone. 
The Water-colour Gallery (No. VII.), com- 
prising drawings, “ chiefly British,” comprises 
also a great deal of which nothing need be said. 
Some sketches by Maclise are interesting for 
various reasons : “ The Début of Paganini” shows 
the violinist in front, and the members of the 
band behind, in various attitudes of astonish- 
ment or despair (a celebrated pianist of the day is 
said to have expressed the general feeling by 
the remark, “Thank God, I’m not a violinist !’’). 
If these were made on the spot, they form 
@ curious and interesting reminiscence of 





their own powers can properly originate, inspire, | for a building so completely modern in every | one of the most notable apparitions that ever 
and direct. We even see that, it they puzzled | sense as the Kensington Museum it would be startled the artistic world. Two or three of 


the ordinary public by omitting to outrun, and | 


hard to say; nor why the manufacture of Arm. 


| Mr. Absolon’s best drawings are here—in par- 


at times to jostle, their fellows, their conduct | strong and Krupp guns should_not afford as good | ticular, “The last Load of Hay” (668), which 


could only proceed from a chivalry for the | 


a field for the painter’s art as that of breast- 


| it is pleasant to meet again. A portrait of the 


weaker, which would be wholly out of proper | plates and swords. Possibly, we are to infer; Marchioness of Lorne, by W. G. Wills (656), is 
course, and in effect thoroughly pernicious. For that war is a thing fit only for a semi-barbarous | @ remarkably fine, broadly-executed drawing, 
who should thus dare to deprive the world of an | age, and no worthy object of modern art and in- | and very good specimen of portraiture treat- 
object of reverence? Can any such sentiment | dustry. If so,wethank the painter forthe hint,and ment in water-colour. There are several of Mr. 


be truly felt for a giant who has no lusty over- | concur with ourwhole soul. Reverting to the other 
plus of life within, prompting him to deal out a | pictures (the majority lent by owners), we notice 
little death around him? .... We are, there. | Mr. Spencer Stanhope’s “Juliet and the Nurse ” 
fore, of opinion that the simplest and shortest (28), painted some little time since, as one of 
course will be to entirely remodel existing human the best and least mannered and conventional 
nature, and to reconstruct society from the foun. | works of this disciple of Rosetti; very powerful 
dation, both on its spiritual and material sides. in its contrasts of light and shadows, but a 


On looking back we cannot but be satisfied to 
find that not less than forty pages have been | 
required for an adequate expression of this | 


singular instance of the inability of this mystical 
school of painting to realise such ordinary fiesh- 
and-blood people as the characters of Shaks- 


fundamental truth. |peare: the figures here look like a thoughtful 
| old abbess and a young nun; that of the nurse 

But we must stop. Curious persons may, we is the direct opposite of the vulgar, garrulous, 
are told, find much matter of equal importance scarcely decorous old woman we are familiar 


on reference to the original source. As our space with in the play. Armstrong’s “Summer Even- | 


is exhausted, we are forced to refer the anxious ing’ (35: lent by Mr. Leighton), isan admirable 
reader thereto. Our correspondent makes the little study of a single figure against a back- 
following epilogic note :—“ If not particularly ground of dark trees, an excellent typical in- 
new, it would be a pity that at least one or two stance of the flat, thin, conventional execution of 
of the underlying ideas of some of this should a school which numbers some of our most original 
ever become antiquated and forgotten.” artists. Mr. Watts’s “Daphne” (66) has been 
so much retouched as to come out with a new 

SERRE effect ; in particular the articulation of the knees 
NOTES ON PICTURES on — oo and figure oa 0 
‘ “PE PNT y . + |Of that look of stiffness and conventionality 
IN THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. which impressed us when it was shown at the 

WE pointed out last year that an attempt to | Academy, and was somewhat overpraised by the 
make the fine-art department of this exhibition lartist’s friends. Sant’s “ Mdlle. de Bunsen” 
an annual display must prove a failure, so far as | (79) still vindicates itself as a charming specimen 
any illustration of the art-progress of various| of a natural and graceful portrait. Raven's 
nations is concerned, as it was impossible that a “Midsummer Moonlight” (86), and the late 
sufficient number of works of a high order could | L. R. Mignot’s “ Hoar Frost, Richmond” (92), 
be supplied annually to fill these long galleries ; | are fine specimens of what may be called a 
and the attempt must degenerate into merely | somewhat scenic illustration of nature. A finer 
covering the walls with so many square yards | class of work is the little one by Mr. H. Moore 
of painting, begged or borrowed from any (we think new), “Winter Evening” (139), a 








quarter which could supply the material. The | view over a cold grey sea, with a snowstorm 


present year’s exhibition entirely confirms our | 
prediction,—at all events, as regards the English 
school. There was too much even last year of 
mere wall-covering; and in the present collec- 
ton not only are the majority of works of an old 
date and style, not representing the present state 
of the art, but too large a number of these are of 
very mediocre merit. The fact seems to be 
that the public will not attend, in sufficient num- 
bers to pay for the undertaking, unless there are 
pictures to look at, and therefore pictures there 
must be, of some sort. It would be wrong to 
say that even in the collection now in the English 
gallery there are not works of real merit and 
interest, which are none the worse for being, 
Some of them, old favourites; but the general 
impression is that anything which is not much 
valued by the painter or the purchaser, and 
which is in the way in the studio or the drawing- 
room, finds a resting-place in “ Gallery No. VI.” 
of the Kensington building. This is not very 
Satisfactory, in any point of view. 

_ The most important new work in this gallery 
is the study, by Mr. Leighton, of a design to be 
xecuted on a larger scale in the Kensington 
Museum, representing “The Arts applied to 
War” (157). The painter has chosen to repre- 





coming up on the horizon: this is a notable little 


| work, full of originality. Mr. Marks’s “ Plea 
|for Education and Employment: Portraits of 


the same Boys before and after Training in the 
Chichester” (208), is an instance of the use of 
painting to subserve a “moral end”; but it 
hardly furnishes denial to the theory that moral 
teaching cannot be the primary end of art; the 
picture has been most carefully painted, yet in 
power and interest it falls far short of many by 
the same painter wherein no “moral” was 
inculcated. Sir E. Landseer’s two studies of 
lions (339, 346), which were among the promi- 
nent objects in the Royal Academy of 1869 (and 
which a literary contemporary classed among 
the new works in this gallery), look as powerful 
as ever. Near these is another very fine land- 
scape, by H. Moore, “Thunder-clouds Gather- 
ing—Harvest Time, Kenilworth” (345). Two 
small landscapes, by T. C. Farrer, “ Moonrise 


after Rain” (391), and “The Last Moment of a/ 


Day” (399), should be noticed as instances of 
the true poetry of landscape, evoked from very 
simple materials, and thoughtfully treated; the 
latter, with a dark stretch of bank and trees 
across the middle of the composition, a faintly- 
lighted sky above, its tone more faintly repeated 


'Phené Spiers’s architectural sketches, and one 
or two of the small landscapes of Mr. Ditchfield 
should be looked at; “ Near Cowes” (690), in 
particular. Whois A. L.? There are two very 
good drawings under this name, “Christmas 
Roses” and “Day Dreams” (698, 735); the 
artist need not be ashamed of his (or her) name. 
That masterly executant, J. M. Topling, sends 
some of his most brilliant achievements, in par- 
ticular a Chinese (half-length) woman, under 
the title ‘“‘ Ching-a-ring-a-ring-Ching ” (709), a 
splendid piece of colour. Mrs. Spartali Stillman 
is represented by one of her single figures, 
“St. Barbara” (695); it is a pity this clever 
lady has given her adherence to a school whose 
| defects rather than merits she has been able to 
illustrate: the colour in this is as usual very 
heated, and the hand is certainly not well drawn. 
Is J. D. Watson’s ‘‘ Book Lore” (716) here ex- 
hibited for the first time? We at least do not 
remember it ; in real artistic power it is pro- 
bably the finest thing in this gallery; it repre- 
sents an old man studying in a library, in a 
bright red cloak, and a curious headdress of the 
same colour, the background formed by a dark 
oak cabinet: it is a most powerful and effective 
work. 
The reserve force which France always seems 
to have at command in painting is really re- 
markable. Last year, in the very midst of her 
unexampled misfortunes, she furnished by far 
the richest contingent to the picture galleries at 
Kensington; and in the present year, though 
there is nothing certainly like the remarkable 
array of works by Daubigny, Corot, and Dupré, 
which last year furnished means for quite acom- 
prehensive study of the French landscape school, 
_yet there is far more to look at here, far largera 
proportion of good pictures, in Galleries XIX. 
‘and XX., than in any others; and no small 
‘number of these are dated “1871.” Some 
among these have direct reference to the events 
|of the two previous years; for instance, the 
| pathetic work of Protais, entitled simply “ 1870” 
| (1,212), showing a group of three soldiers lying, 
| wounded and helpless, in the midst of a plain, 
| the scene of arecent battle, and encompassed by 
the fire and smoke from burning villages. Imme- 
| diately above this hangs Perault’s charming 
|“ Odalisque,” a semi-nude figure of singular 
| delicacy of contour, half kneeling on a couch, 
‘her lower limbs enveloped in rich satins, her 
bright golden hair braided up, her face only seen 
‘in the mirror which reflects it: a beautiful 
lembodiment of the more refined form of 
| voluptuousness. Are we too fanciful in seem- 
| ing to find somewhat of a moral lesson in the 
accidental juxtaposition of these two paintings ? 
Is it not in the taste for sensuous beauty and 
| sensuous enjoyment characteristic of the Second 
| Empire, and typified in Perault’s work, that we 
|may look in great measure for the influences 
|which have aided in bringing France to the 
| melancholy situation shadowed forth in the more 
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recent work of Protais? Another of the war 
pictures is the “ Rue de Rivoli, May 24, 1871,” of 
Leon Y. Escosura (1,146), a painting of remarkable 
minuteness of finish, and combining realism with 
effect, from the long deserted street and the mass 
of fire and smoke at the end of the vista, in a 
notable manner. In the foreground lies a dead 
Mobile in the centre of the street, and at the 
side under cover of a colonnade crouch a sketcher 
(the artist ?) and a correspondent of an English 
paper, busily at work. For simple pathos, too, 
we may note Joulin’s “ Episode of the Bombard- 
ment” (1,263) : a young girl of the middle class 
hes been struck dead by a shell-splinter, and 
lies alone in the snow just as she has fallen, 
her head drooped on one side, her dress scarcely 
discomposed by the fall; the snow is stained 
with her blood. This is a sad picture to look at, 
and yet it is well it has been painted, and well 
that its meaning should be realised. A melan- 
choly interest attaches, too, to the “ Portrait of 
Monser. Darboy, late Archbishop of Paris” 
(1,158), by Lehmann; a thin, gentle, refined 
face, answering to all we heard of the 
character of the victim of the Commune; the 
colour effect of the dress, a purple cape and 
flowered crimson sleeves, is very rich, if a little 
too warm. Leaving, however, the works which 
have this immediate historical interest, there can 
be no question that the central picture of the 
French {gallery is the great work of Cabanel, 
“Francesca di Rimini” (1,239). This is a large 
life-size painting of the hapless lovers ; Francesca 
is thrown back on a kind of settee, her face 
turned backward towards her lover, who kneels 
on the floor beside her, in an attitude somewhat 
awkward, but which has afforded the painter 
opportunity for a triumph of drawing and fore- 
shortening; the spy looks in from behind a 
curtain to the right. Of the drawing of both 
the figures, and the finish and execution of the 
rich dress of the lady, one could hardly speak 
too highly ; but these accessories are as nothing 
in comparison with the intensity and abandon 
of passion displayed in the faces and attitudes of 
the principal figures: there is something almost 
fearful in this unveiling of such a moment tothe 
vulgar gaze; the British Philistine, however, 
true to his instincts, looks stolidly at it, reads 
the name of subject and artist from his cata- 
logue, and passes on with his usual contented 
indifference. This picture was painted in 1870, 
and therefore shows the maturity of the artist’s 
powers ; such a realisation of Dante’s celebrated 
line,— 
** Quel giorno piu non vi legemmo avante,’’— 

we will venture to say has not before been put 
upon canvas. It is instructive, by way of noting 
the distinction between passionate and passionless 
art, genius and commonplace, to contrast this 
work with one illustrating exactly the same sub- 
ject (1,283) by an artist not capable of entering 
into the situation or the fecling portrayed by 


the poet. 








NEW SCHOOLS FOR THE GROCERS’ 
COMPANY. 


THE Grocers’ Company are about to convert 
a considerable portion of their large accumu. 
lated fund from non-educational to educational 
purposes, and under the Endowed Schools Act 
of 1869, have agreed with the Endowed Schools’ 
Commissioners and the Charity Commissioners 
to hand over to a new governing body the whole 
of certain rent-charges, and sums of money, the 
latter amounting to 30,0001., and to be called 
the “School Fund,” for the establishment of 
middle-class schools in London or its vicinity, 
The new schools about to be erected under the 
agreement between the Endowed School Com. 
missioners and the Grocers’ Company, are to be 
built on some suitable site or sites, to be chosen 
by the new court of governers, within three 
miles of the city of London, and are to be in a 
single building, or otherwise as the court may 
determine. The schools are to be large enough 
to accommodate 500 day scholars, with a resi- 
dence for the head master. The schools are in 
the first instance to be opened for boys, but the 
court is to have power at any time to convert 
them wholly or partly to the use of girls if 
deemed expedient. No fees are to be paid ex- 
cept such as are prescribed by the scheme or 
the court, but the head master, in addition to a 
fixed stipend of 2001. a year, is to receive a 
minimum sum of 11. for each boy. The boys’ 
entrance-fee is not to be more than 1l., and the 
tuition fee not to exceed 5l., no extras of any 
kind being allowed. The aim of the schools is 


to give a practical education suitable for the 
children of that class who desire to educate 
their children up to the age of fourteen years. 
The new governing body under the scheme is to 
be the master, wardens, and court of assistants 
of the Grocers’ Company for the time being. 





NEW PUBLIC BATHS AND LECTURE 
HALL AT BRIXTON. 


Larce swimming and other baths, together 
with other buildings of a public character, are 
about to be erected at Brixton. A company, 
called the Brixton and Clapham Baths Company, 
Limited, has been formed for the purpose, and 
they have already secured a site for the intended 
new buildings on the land in Shepherd’s-lane, in 
Brixton, known as the Peabody estate, situated 
between the Brixton and Clapham Roads. The 
buildings to be erected will be on a scale of con- 
siderable magnitude, and will comprise spacious 
swimming-baths, in addition to hot, tepid, and 
Turkish baths, possessing many modern, novel, 
and improved features. The objects of the 
company comprehend several features besides 
the baths, and the new building will also contain 
a lecture-hall, reading-rooms, billiard-room, and 
gymnasium. 

A public meeting was held on the subject 
last week in St. John’s Schoolroom, Canterbury- 
road, Brixton, at which there was a large and 
influential attendance, when Mr. Fowler, the 
architect for the intended new buildings, having 
explained their character and extent, a resolution 
was carried to the effect that the objects which 
the company had in view were worthy of the 
warm support of the public. The company has 
the cordial support of the borough members, 
Sir J. C. Lawrence and Mr. W. M‘Arthur, and 
several of the most influential inhabitants, and 
already a large number of shares have been 
taken. 








PRIZES, SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Tue Albert medal has been awarded by the 
council this year to Mr. Henry Bessemer, “ for 
the eminent services rendered by him to Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, in developing the 
manufacture of steel.” 

His Royal Highness the Prince Consort’s prize 
of twenty-five guineas has been awarded to 
William Pollitt, aged 20, Salford Working Men’s 


class certificate, with second prize; English 


prize; English language—First-class certificate, 
with second prize. 1872. Domestic economy— 
First-class certificate, with first prize; Metric 
system — First-class certificate, with second 
prize ; Mensuration—First-class certificate. 

On a previous occasion the recipient of this 
prize implored us not to mention his name, as 
he believed it would be most injurious to him 
with his employers if they heard of it—more 
shame for them. We hope there is no fear in 
this respect in the case of Mr. Pollitt. 














WEYMOUTH. 


THE new Weymouth and Dorset County Royal 
Eye Infirmary, now formally opened, has been 


History—First-class certificate, with first prize. | > ‘ 2 tes 
1870. Book-keeping — First-class certificate ; | of 8 ft., improving the gradients from 1 in 19 at 


Logic—First-class certificate, with second prize. | the worst part to 1 in 40. Money laid out in the 


1871. Latin—First-class certificate, with firsi | smaller work would be so much thrown away, 
| if eventually it be found requisite to make tho 





designed, as far as the funds at command would 
permit, in accordance with the modern ideas of 
arrangement and accommodation. It is of 
Gothic character, freely treated, and built with 
Portland stone. Due attention has been paid, 
as at the Royal Hospital, to the comforts of the 
patients, by providing lofty, commodious, well- 
lighted, and well-ventilated wards, and heating 
all the rooms by means of open fireplaces. On 
the ground-floor are the waiting-room, consulting. 
room, dispensary, bath-room, matron’s room, 
kitchen, and offices. The first and second floors 
are wards, with accommodation for twenty-two 
patients. Mr. G. R. Crickmay is the architect 
for this building, and Mr. Samuel Stevens, of 
Southampton, was the builder. 

In the Royal Hospital and Dispensary for in- 
patients separate wards have been provided, 
both in case of men and women, for acci- 
dents. The wards are lofty, and well lighted, 
and attention has been paid to the yentila- 
tion. Entering at the principal and central 





ighted corridor the females’ accident . warg 
for two beds, and the male accident-ward fo, 
four beds, and at the end of the corridor a 
kitchen and offices. On the first-floor, approached 
by stairs and corridor of fireproof construction 
is a females’ medical-ward for five beds, maley’ 
medical-ward for four beds, bath-room, library, 
matron’s room, and committee-room ; and on the 
second-floor are two bedrooms and a linen-room 
For outdoor patients there is a waiting-room. 
consulting-room, and a dispensary, so arranged 
that they do not interfere with the inpatients. 
The building is faced with red bricks, pointed 
with black, and the front next School-street js 
of red and black bricks and Doulting stone, The 
grounds are laid out in flower-borders, grass. 
plots, and wide gravel-walks. The architect js 
also Mr. G. R. Crickmay, of Weymouth, and the 
builders were Messrs. England & Innes, of the 
same town. 








SOUTHWARK BRIDGE. 


In 1869, after the purchase of the Southwark 
Bridge by the Corporation had been finally 
settled, the question of “ improving the com. 
munication between the north and south sides of 
the Thames” was officially submitted to the 
Bridge House Estates Committee by the Com. 
mon Council. Mr. Carr’s plans for the widening 
of London Bridge and the improvement of 
Southwark Bridge by widening and lowering 
the existing arches were submitted to the com. 
mittee; but, owing to the heavy expenditure 
then being incurred in rebuilding Blackfriars 
Bridge, nothing further was at that time under. 
|taken. Now, however, the question is again 
| brought forward, and is under consideration by 
the Bridge House Estates Committee. 

Though it is a fact that the route from the 
| Bank to the Elephant and Castle is shorter by 
| Southwark than by London Bridge, still the 

steep approaches of Southwark Bridge deter 
| heavy traffic, and the relief is not afforded to 
| London Bridge that would otherwise be given. 

The proposals before the committee at the 
present time are understood to be those of 
Mr. Leach, the engineer to the Thames Con. 
servancy, and of Mr. Carr; Mr. Leach proposing 
| to lower the summit of the bridge by the trifling 
‘amount that could be attained by reducing the 
thickness of road-material; Mr. Carr proposing 





| to take down the existing cast-iron arches, and 


College, clerk, who has obtained the following | t¢ replace them by wrought-iron arches, giving 


first-class certificates : — 1869. German—First. | ®, headway underneath of 25 ft. above Trinity 
| high-water,—the same as at New Blackfriars 


Bridge,—and lowering the summit to the extent 


bridge such as would be required for a large 
share of the City traffic, and so to relieve tli 
overcrowding of London Bridge. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Sevenoaks Cottage Hospital.—Four architects, 
more or less connected with Sevenoaks, offered, 
we are told, to give a design for the above; 
namely, Mr. J. M. Hooker, Messrs. Teulon & 
Cronk, Mr. Graham Jackson, and Mr. C. Petley. 
The committee suggested that each should send 
a design from which they would select the one 
they considered best suited to the purpose, and 
issued instructions accordingly. On the 1st of 
May two designs were sent in, one by Mr. J. M. 
Hooker, and the other by Messrs. Teulon & 
Cronk. Mr. Graham Jackson and Mr. C. Petley 
did not compete. On the 27th, at a general 
meeting of the subscribers, the design of Mr. J. 
M. Hooker was selected. The plans were ope? 
to the inspection of the publica fortnight before 
the decision. 

Darlington Fever Hospital—At a meeting of 
the Town Council held last week, the Tow? 
Clerk read the report of the Hospital Committee, 
which stated that the plans for the proposed new 
fever hospital had been forwarded to the Local 
Government Board, who had, however, declined 
to pass them, unless certain alterations recom- 
mended by their medical officer were made. 
Several alterations were made in the plans, ine 
creasing the accommodation, and rendering | 
necessary that a separate building should be 
erected, the cost of the hospital, at first esti- 
mated at 5,0001., being thus increased to about 
9,0001., in return for which they were able to 





door, we find on the right of a wide and well. 


accommodate forty-four, instead of thirty-two 
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patients, as before. The Mayor remarked that 
the alterations suggested by the Local Govern- 
ment Board medical officer would add considerably 
to the amount of accommodation required and 
also to the cost. He moved the adoption of the 
report. Mr. Alderman Luck objected to the 
adoption of the report, and proposed that the 
plans should stand over for a month. With 
reference to the outlay, the first estimated cost 
was 5,0001.; they had then what he might term 
a hop to 9,0001., and perhaps they would after- 
wards take a step to 12,000/., and what the jump 
would be he could not tell. The motion was 
altimately carried. 








THE DEATH OF CATTERSON SMITH, 
M.R.L.A. 


Tas artist was favourably known for many 
years in Ireland as an excellent portrait-painter. 
He was a Past-President of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, and was lately engaged in arranging 
the collection of paintings now on view in the 
Dublin Exhibition. On Thursday in last week, 
while so occupied, he was taken suddenly ill, 
returned home, but never rallied. His remains 


master-builders to the third of these resolutions, 
and giving a full list of the committee of the 
Central Association of Master Builders, has been 
prepared, and is about to be widely distributed, 
requesting co-operation and subscriptions. 

The following is the full list of committee 
referred to, five being a quorum :— 

Messrs. G. Plaucknett (W. Cubitt & Co.) ; 
B. Hannen (Holland & Hannen); C. Lucas 
(Lucas, Brothers); H. G. Smith (G. Smith & 
Co.); W. Brass, Stanley G. Bird, R. Richard. 
son, G. F. Trollope (G. Trollope & Sons); 
G. Dines (Dines & Banderet) ; F. Dove (Dove, 
Brothers) ; G. Jackson (Jackson & Shaw); B. 
Colls (B. Colls & Sons); T. R. Hill (Hill & 
Sons) ; Scrivener (Scrivener & White); Head 
(Keyes & Head); Manley (Manley & Rogers) ; 
C. Aldin. 

On Saturday night a crowded meeting of the 
delegates appointed amongst the workmen em- 
ployed in the various branches of the building 
trade took place at the Brown Bear, High-street, 
Bloomsbury, for the purpose of receiving reports 
as to the feelings of the men in the different 
shops, and to consider the resolutions adopted 


| by the masters at their meeting on Friday. The 


chairman read the resolutions adopted at the 
masters’ meeting. The reading of the resolu- 





were interred in Mount Jerome Cemetery, his 
chief mourners being his six sons. Several dis. 
tinguished persons, noblemen, judges, artists, | 
architects, and other professional gentlemen, | 
attended his funeral; in fact, the concourse | 
consisted of the majority of those in Dublin who 
are connected with artistic pursuits. 

The walls of the Royal Hibernian Academy, in 
its annual exhibitions, were seldom without one 
or more of his successful efforts. Long con- 
nected with Dublin, and generally respected, 
his place will be missed among the few resident 
artists of note in the Irish capital. 








TOMB OF LORD STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 


In designing this tomb, parts of which are to 
be seen just now at Messrs. Salviati’s, in St. 
James’s-street, Mr. J. G. Waller has taken a 
hint from that of Henry III. at Westminster ; 
but where in the latter is a slab of porphyry he 
has introduced a brass, which contains figures of 
the widow and all her children, twelve in number, 
introduced with much skill. Nine of them are 
living, and portraits; viz., the present peer, 
Col. Stanley, Lyulph Stanley, Rev. Algernon 


Stanley, Mrs. Lane Fox, Lady Airlie, Miss | 


Stanley, Lady Amberley, and Mr. Howard, in 
the order in which they stand. All these are 
distinguished by small enamelled coats of arms. 


tions was received with marks of strong dis- 
approbation. A large number of proposals were 
submitted to the meeting, but the following was 
adopted :— 

That this meeting of delegates hereby expresses its 
—s of the principle of arbitration in the settlement 
of this question ; at the same time we absolutely refuse to 
accept the conditions on which it is submitted by the 
master builders’ meeting. 

A resolution of the committee of the Central 
Association of Master Builders, inviting the 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Nine-hour Delegation to 
nominate some of their number to confer with 
them upon the terms of an arbitration, was arrived 
at after long deliberation. Mr. Piper, their 
secretary, personally carried it to the Brown 
Bear Tavern later in the evening, when he 
ascertained that the men’s committee were not 
invested with the requisite powers to act alone, 
and the delegation meeting stood adjourned 
until Thursday night, the 13th. Mr. Matkin, 
the secretary of the delegation, and the dele- 
gates from Jackson & Shaw’s, were deputed to 
attend the masters’ committee, at the Free- 


which they stood. It was thereupon arranged 
that an aggregate meeting of the delegates 
should be specially summoned for Wednesday 
evening, to elect four of their number to meet 
four of the masters’ committee on Thursday 
afternoon, to settle the preliminaries or articles 





“Pouncing” is introduced for ornamentation, 
and the “hawthorn badge” on the sleeve of 
Lady Airlie. The whole is certainly unique. 
Means will have to be taken to prevent tarnish- 
ing. The geometrical mosaics which adorn the 
tomb are put in with studied irregularity and 
rudeness, to avoid a mechanical aspect ; and as 
the brass is obviously and properly modern, a 
little incongruity results. The recumbent figure 
er the tomb will support is by Mr. George 
Nelson, 





THE METROPOLITAN STRIKE. 


At a meeting of the Master Builders, held on 
Friday, 7th inst., at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Mr. 
Plucknett in the chair, the following resolutions 
were adopted :— 


1. That this — is of opinion that it is advisable for 
the employers to do all they reasonably can to obviate the 
necessity of a lock-out, and expresses its willingness to 
submit the decision as to hours of labour and rate of wages 
to the Marquis of Salisbury and the Earl of Derby, whose 
decision shall be binding on both parties; but this resolu- 
tion is upon the express condition that the workmen now on 
strike at Mr. Brass’s and Messrs. Jackson & Shaw's works 
shall, until the arbitrators make their award, return to 
their employment at the present rate of wages not later 
than Wednesday next, the 12th of June. 

2. That the builders now assembled agree to give notice 
to the men in their employ, that unless the proposition 
contained in the first resolution be accepted, the works 
=< shops belonging to those builders in the metropolitan 

istrict will be closed on the 17th of June. 
_ 3. That the builders present do constitute themselves 
_ & society, to be called the Central Association of 

aster Builders, the annual subscription of each member 
to be one guinea, Each member shall pay towards the 
patraordinary expenditure now required a rateable contri- 
7 waiee for each person employed in his establishment on 

e 17th of June. That the followin tlemen be 
Pointed the committee of the Cent ssociation of 
be mee Builders, with full power to act in any way that 
». *y May consider conducive to the interests of the mem- 

vy oy the association, and that the following gentlemen 
© the committee, with power to add to their number :— 
r — Plucknett, Hannen, 8. Bird, Richardson, Smith, 
rollope, F. Dove, Brass, Dines, and Jackson. 





of reference, the two secretaries to act as ex 
| officio members of the conference. It has since 
| been decided by the workmen’s committee that 
| the delegate meeting of the carpenters and 
joiners will not take place on Wednesday 
evening, but on Thursday evening, at eight 
o’clock. 

Meantime the Master Builders had a meeting, 
on Thursday afternoon ; and the following copy 
of a letter to Mr. Matkin from Mr. Stanley G. 
Bird, as Hon. Sec., pro tem., will show with 
what result :— 


“ T am instructed by the Committee of Master Builders 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 12th 
instant, informing them that the meeting arranged with 

our deputation to be held to-day must be adjourned to 


for th ding negotiation. 

"The « feeiation ba Master Builders will be prepared to 
receive your deputation at the Freemasons’ Tavern to- 
morrow, Friday, at two o’clock in the afternoon.” 

Messrs. Hill & Sons, of Charlton Works, 
Islington, wish us to state that the report that 
they had agreed to give the men in their employ 
the concession demanded is wholly untrue. 











THE BERLIN COMPETITION. 
A CORRESPONDENT from Berlin writes as fol- 


lows :— 
The plans for the New Parliament House of 


masons’ Tavern, and explain the position in | 


€ 
Friday, and to express their regret at this postponement | 
of the meeting, having regard to the short time remaining | 


Eclectic School) ; 2. Messrs. Kayser & Groshei 
(of the Berlin Eclectic School), of Berlin; 3. 
Messrs. Mylins & Bluntchli, of Frankfort (Berlin 
School); 4. Messrs. Ende & Boéothmann, also of 
Berlin; 5. Last, and not least, to Messrs. G. G. 
Scott & Son, of London, as a sop to English 
amour propre and national sensibility, Mr. Scott 
being personally well known to her Imperial 
Highness the Crown Princess of Germany, as 
the architect of the Albert Memorial, &c. 








SURVEYORS UNDER THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS ACT. 


On the 11th inst. a meeting was held in the 
Library of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects of the surveyors elected for various dioceses 
under the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871. 
Thirty-two were present. It was resolved to 
form an Association of the surveyors, which was 
accordingly constituted at once, with the object 
of securing uniformity in the duty. The fol- 
lowing officers were appointed :—Mr. J. Clarke 
(Canterbury), president; Mr. Gordon M. Hills 
(London and Rochester), vice-president; Mr. 
Lacy Ridge (Chichester), secretary for London 
and treasurer ; Mr. C. Bruton (Oxford), secretary 
for the west of the southern province; Mr. 
Joinson (Durham), secretary for the northern 
province. A standing committee was appointed, 
consisting of the above officers, with the fol. 
lowing gentlemen:—Mr. Barker (Winchester), 
Mr. Blackburn (Norwich), Mr. Chancellor 
(Rochester), Mr. Crickmay (Salisbury), Mr. 
Goddard (Lincoln), Mr. Pope (Bristol), for the 
southern province; Mr. Armfield (York), Mr. 
Bell (Manchester), Mr. Newstead (York), Mr. 
Nicholson (Ripon), for the northern province. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Reading.—The committee report, as to the 
New Town and Earley School, that it is prema- 
ture to enter upon the consideration of the ap- 
pointment of an architect, but as the purchase 
of the site has been sanctioned by the Edacation 
Department, the preliminary consideration of 
the question of what character the school build- 
ings shall be may now be entered upon. As to 
the Silver-street School Scheme, they state that 
the plans, specifications, and estimate of cost, 
have been prepared and submitted by Mr. 
Morris. Asthe estimate exceeds the sum stated 
in Mr. Morris’s memorandum, which was laid 
before the Board on the 3rd January last, the 
committee deem it right to present the plans, 
specification, and estimate for approval and 
| adoption by the Board, previously to forwarding 
| them to the Education department. 

Wolverhampton.—At the last meeting of this 
Board, the purchase of 2,666 yards of land for 
the Red Cross-street schools was legally com- 
pleted, the plans of Mr. Bidlake for the schools 
accepted, and tenders for the erection ordered 
to be advertised for. The tender of Mr. Hors- 
man to build the schools in the Dudley-road for 
2,5401. 16s. 1d. was accepted. 

Walsall.—The following tenders for the erec- 

tion of the intended Board Schools at the Wise- 
| more, were presented at last meeting, viz.— Mr. 
|D. Moore, Walsall, building, 1,9791.; boundary 
walls, 3261. ; fittings, 1487.—total, 2,4531. : Mr. d. 
Rowley, Walsall, building, 2,1721.; walls, 3192. ; 
fittings, 114/.—total, 2,6051.: Messrs. Stockton 
& Sons, Oldbury, building, 2,166/. 18s. ; walls, 
4181. 14s.; fittings, 154/.—-total, 2,7397. 12s. It 
was resolved to accept the tender of Mr. Moore, 
and it was ordered that he be bound to complete 
the work within six months. The architect's 
original estimate of the cost of the work was 
2,4731., and, subsequently, additions had been 
made to the value of at least 1007. Mr. Bidlake 
attended with designs of schools to be erected 
by the Board in Tantarra-street, and at Blox- 
wich, and both sets were approved. 

Halifax.—The Board has resolved to take over 
Sion Chapel day-school as a board-school for 








‘fourteen years, at an annual rental of 751. The 





Berlin have at last received judgment, though 
none of them are likely to be executed. As I 
foretold so it has happened, and our homely 
German proverb has been fully applied, viz. :— 
“The fattened pig was predestined to be killed 
for fatherlandish home consumption only.” In- 
deed, the Berlin press openly declared their 
partizanship for those architects only who are 
de facto citizens of the New Empire. 

The first prize was awarded to Professor 








A circular, drawing the special attention of 


Bohnstedt, now living in Gotha (of the Berlin 


cost of altering the school to adapt it for the 
purpose will be 6501. Notwithstanding the in- 
ention of Messrs. Holdsworth to erect a school 
at Siddal, the Board have resolved to purchase 
land in that district for a school. 
Huddersfield.—The design of Messrs. Walford & 
Pollard, of Bradford, has been agreed upon for 
the erection of a school at Stile Common ; and 
that of Mr. F. Fowler, of Leeds, for one at Oaks, 
Lindley. 
Leicester.—The report of the committee ap- 
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pointed with reference to the size and situation 
of schools, recommends that the following 
schools be erected by the Board, namely,— 


1, On the site in Slater-street, a school for 438 girls, 
219 boys, and 219 infants. 

2. On the site on the Belgrave-road, a school to accom- 
modate, in four departments, a similar number in each 
department as are provided for in the plan adopted by the 
Board for the school on King Richard’s-road : and that 
the plans be so constructed as to admit of enlargement if 
necessary. 

3. On‘a site near Maynard-street, a school to accom- 
modate, in four departments, a similar number in each 
department as are provided for in the plan adopted by the 
Board for the school on King Richard’s-road ; and that 
the plans to be so constructed as to admit of enlargement 
if necessary.” 


The report has been received and adopted by 
the Board. 








THE ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 





At the anniversary festival of this institution, | 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on the 8th inst., | 
Mr. R. N. Fowler, M.P., who presided, urged its | 
claims. In his opinion, he said, and he had hopes | 
that in the opinion of the public at large also, | 
there was no class of persons more justified in | 


“as good as gold.” There were sewing machines 
in sufficient variety, and a quantity of cutlery 


goods. 








THE ADORNMENT OF CHURCH WALLS 
AND WINDOWS.* 


Asa sequel to a paper which I read a year 
ago on Stained Glass, I would now draw atten- 
tion to the adornment of the walls and windows 
of our churches. In propounding this thesis, all 
I hope to do is to moot the question, in order to 
incite thought and inquiry upon it, that artistic 
taste and godly edifying results may grow out 
of it. 

Ecclesiastical architecture is the parent of 
ecclesiastical art: fifty years ago the former 
was as little understood as the latter is now. 
There was a time when art was national in 
England,—that is, in Pre-Reformation times. 
There was then in each great work of architec- 
ture and art in the land, a oneness of design in 
the general outline, and a perfect harmony in 
all details. All worked together with singleness 
of heart,—the trades with their handicraft, the 


looking to the public for assistance in the day of | arts with their poetry; each and all had one 
misfortune than the artists of the kingdom. A | harmonious aim, to raise those beautiful retreats 
good deal had of late been said of public educa- | of learning, and shrines of ——— runs still 
tion. In this respect much was due to the artists | even in their ruins form the models of our own 
of the country. A good deal had also been said taste. But unhappily and most mistakenly, art 
of moral progress. He was not quite sure but | came to be put in the same category with the 
that as much service had been done in this par- | superstitions of Medieval times; so England 
ticular by the works of Titian, Raffaelle, and | came to despise it and discourage it; so it 
others he could name, as by those who in the | sickened and died. 

daily press endeavoured in the present day to| But at last England has in this respect seen 
improve the public mind. ‘The literary labour | the error of her ways—poetic art has been re- 
in connexion with the daily newspapers was ne- | kindled into new life, and the revival has been 
cessarily performed on the spur of the moment, | so rapid, that the demands which have come to 
and it could not be expected to be as perfect and be made upon it have exceeded what it has been 
effective in every particular as the work of | possiblein good tasteand true principles tosupply. 
those who had sufficient time allowed them to | Is it not painful to see how imperfectly art, as 
deal properly with the subject inhand. He con- | applied to the development and so to the adorn- 
menerved |e — cet ag pa yo soypear ras | ment of ray ao ree pyrene a 

ene y the studies of our artists, and the | is not only too much a thing o e instead o 

results which had accrued from those studies. | “art,’’ but it is wanting in religious element ; 





During the past year 49 widows and 9 orphans 
received annuities amounting in the whole to 
9471. 10s. For many years the amount of each 
widow’s annuity was fixed at 151., with a further 
annual sum of 5/. for each orphan under the age 
of 16; but the committee, having been very 
earnestly entreated to increase the annuity for 
each widow to the sum of 201., resolved to do 
so. Capt. Dighton returned thanks for the volun- 
teers, and proposed the health of the chairman. 
Mr. Godwin, in proposing prosperity to the 
Royal Academy, and the other societies con- 
nected with the fine arts, referred to the great | 





|ing in all its aims and aspirations. 


there is a hopeless confusion of the subjective- 
matter,—a want of all harmony of plan, and the 
entire abnegation of that highest office of art, 
viz.—to incite religious thought and feeling, to 
soothe and comfort world - oppressed hearts, 
and to lift up the soul from earth to heaven. 
The very province itself of art in our churches 
is to raise the soul to an atmosphere beyond 
material things, and hence it needs a special 
devotion in its treatment, a heaven-ward breath- 
In olden 
times the artist’s pencil felt the heaven-inspired 
emotion of the artist’s heart; it was the objec. 


opportunity afforded by St. Paul’s for the | tive expression of subjective feeling, the out- 


encouragement of mural painting, and called for | ward reprint of the inner man, a transcript upon 
the employment of the highest art that England | outward materials of “the hidden man of the 
could supply. When apartments of the Vatican | heart.” The mural and window decorations of 
were to be decorated, Raffaelle was called in, | our churches (like our very music and poetry in 
for the Sistine Chapel, Michelangelo; and | divine worship), have a high object to subserve, 
Leonardo da Vinci had made a now otherwise | viz.—to tell on the thought and feeling, life and 
squalid room in Milan a shrine for pilgrims of | character of our brother man. Now, I claim all 
all nations. Mr. W. Cave Thomas, who re- | this power for art ; for be it remembered, art is 
sponded, said that although he was not a mem- | susceptible not only of artistic expression, but it 
ber of any of the societies, he felt quite able to | is equally so of the motive-power of religion. 


say that all strove to do as much good as pos- | 
sible. He commented with some severity on | 
the mode adopted in conducting artistic works | 
in this country. If people were ill they called | 
in a doctor ; if they needed law they sought a 
lawyer; but if artistic results were desired, a | 
number of gentlemen who, to say the best, had | 
not made art a special study, were called a com- | 
mittee, and left to work their will. Various | 
other toasts were drunk, Miss Emily Faithfull | 
replying for ‘‘ The Ladies,” who on this occasion | 
formed part of the guests at table. Mr. L. | 
Young, the secretary, and Mr. C. J. Dimond, | 
treasurer, announced donations amounting to 
something over 6001. 





THE DORCHESTER MEETING OF THE 
BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND SOCIETY. 


Tuis meeting has just been held. The Depart- 
ment of Arts and Manufacture was an attractive 
and successful feature. The applications for 
space were more than could be accommodated. 
The ceramic collection of Mr. Carey, from Bath, 
was @ prominent part of the exhibition, as was 
that of cut and engraved glass candelabra, 
painted vases, and other manufactures in glass. 
There was some rich decorative furniture. The 
Pianofortes and harmoniums were worth looking 
at; and the aluminium gold jewelry looked 





The chisel and the pencil are as subtle as the 
pen, therefore their power over life and charac- 
ter must be great. And it is because they have 
this power over life and character that their 
application to our churches is justified. Art 
must, if rightly used, subserve the purposes of 
religion, and that not merely because of its 
power over man’s heart, but even of its accept- 
ability to God. Beauty and harmony have their 
prototype in the mind and essence of God him- 
self. “He that planted the ear shall He not 
hear ? He that formed the eye, shall He not 
see ?” 

Why, indeed, was the peep into the heavens 
given to St. John and the glory of it put into 
human words, and compared with material things 
which man could understand, if it were not to 
aid us in assimilating the earthly tabernacle of 
the Most High to the heavenly, and the worship 
of the church militant on earth to the church 
triumphant in heaven? It must lift up our hearts 
when we read of “the Holy Jerusalem,” “whose 
light is like unto a stone most precious, even 
like a jasper stone, clear as crystal,” “the walls 
of which are garnished with all manner of 
precious stones,” “even the sapphire, and 
emerald, the sardius, the topaz, and amethyst ;’’ 





* By the Rev. H. Usher, M.A., Rector of St. Clement’s 
Saltfleetby. Read at meeting of the Li iocesan 
Architectural Society, , siete 


“ whose gates are pearls and the street pure gold 
as it were t glass,” lighted up “by the 
glory of God,” and “the Lamb is the light 
thereof.” But instead of our material ang 
earthly sanctuaries being in some degree a type 
of the heavenly, so that their hallowed associa. 
tions may aid us in unfettering our earth-bound 
hearts, and lead our souls to mount up on high 
to commingle with the spirits of the blessed 
who bow before the throne, what have we only 
too often? Cold bare walls, rendered per 
still more bare and more cold by having had the 
very plaster removed from the walls,—the very 
architectural flesh, that is, flayed from off the 
bones till the skeleton is laid bare in all its rugged 
and distracting anatomy. Even the windows, 
white with unsubdued transparency, look ont 
into the strife and tempest of the outer world; 
or, if enriched with translucent colour, there ig 
such an entire absence of all aim and object in 
the subjects treated, that the mind, bewildered 
by confusion, sees nothing, learns nothing, and 
we pass on unmoved and unimpressed. Even 
the very altar itself, perhaps, is not more signifi. 
cant with instruction than whatever else we have 
seen in approaching it. Is this as it should be ? 
For in these days of popular education, do not 
men’s souls need an alphabet of expression above 
and beyond the alphabet of common life ? 

First, look specially at our interior walls. The 
materials to which I am drawing attention are 
stone,—rough, unhewn stone rubble : not ashlar, 
which presents all the principle of repose for 
which I am contending; but ashlar is costly: 
nor brick, although bare brick is almost as ob. 
jectionable as bare stone rubble. 

Can there be anything in the interior of a 
building of architectural pretensions more pain- 
ful than the exposure of coarse masonry, in all 
its native and distracting ruggedness? Its angu- 
larity, its staring joints, its broken lines, its 
jagged forms, its harsh texture oppress the 
mind with a sense of unrest. All peace and 
repose are gone. All those grand definitions of 
architectural power, of moulded and carved 
ornament, and exquisite features of artistic 
design (which require the contrast of a smooth 
surface to give a sense of rest, while giving 
development to their poetic richness), all are 
marred and sacrificed by the staring, angular, 
defiant, distracting anatomy of the builder's 
materials. Great churches, the work of ancient 
piety, and designed in the spirit of peacefulness 
and religious beauty,—once so beautiful, once so 
full of repose and deep religious feeling,—once 
telling out so sweetly upon man’s heart lessons 
of reverence and godly awe, and Christian love,— 
the great and good work of these great and 
glorious churches has been reduced by ruthless 
modern hands to the cold condition, yes, of 
prison-walls. And why is this? It has all 
arisen out of the mistaken dread of sham. 
Extremes meet. The dread of Scylla has plunged 
the bark into the vortex of Charybdis. Let us 
avoid shams by all means, and with conscientious 
care, for they tell falsehoods, and not truth ; but 
let us be careful to discriminate rightly between 
what in principle is false and what is real. But 
surely plaster, used simply to give a smooth, 
quiet surface to an interior wall, is no sham? If 
with plaster you imitate moulded forms of 
carved ornament, or if you score it with lines to 
imitate ashlar, or if you use it for exterior pur- 
poses, where solid strength and time-enduring 
materials are required, then let plaster be set at 
nought as what it is, a sham. To object to 
plaster, honestly and truthfully used, is to object 
to all device in colour and gold,—yea, and to 
sculpture itself. Plaster has a direct and positive 
office to subserve,—viz., to give a sense of com- 
fort and repose, on the one hand, and on the 
other, to supply what is really the very best 0 
all bases, for the future application of the artist s 
pencil. Whatever may be the forms which ~ 
artist’s pencil may trace (on the semi-smoot 
surface), whatever colours he may employ to 
give effect to his design, all should lead up 
some religious purpose, as the embodiment 
the Christian’s hope and belief. Every device 
should ‘indicate some religious principle, ° 
symbolise some Christian fact, or echo some 
abiding prayer, or tell the mind through the ey° 
some precious revealed truth. Works under- 
taken in such a spirit must ever arouse a kin 
sympathy: therefore, let the thing done be 
beautiful, but aim to render it something more,” 
it is the “ House of God” which is being beaut. 
fied: let us try to render it “the gate 
heaven.” 

With reference to our church windows, 6 





much of that which has been done within the 
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last thirty years has been so imperfect, its 
drawing so bad, its colouring still worse, and the 

r thin watery texture of the materials worst 
of all, that I fear many of these Windows must 
share the same fate at the hands of a succeed- 
ing generation as the high pews and winding 
pulpit staircases of a previous generation are 
now undergoing, viz., give place to better taste 
and more perfect harmony with all else around. 
The very first glimpse we get of our church 
windows from a subjective point of view (the 
point from which we are now looking at them) 
plunges one into a world of confusion, an in- 
describable chaos. Not, indeed, that the evil is 
without apology; for so sudden has been the 
revival of poetic art and the progress so rapid, 
that its application in extenso to our church win- 
dows was wholly unforeseen. Hence, isolated 
specimens were at first produced as though they 
were for ever to stand alone, without reference 
either to their suitability or any sequence of 
subjects which might hereafter be thought 
desirable. Hence they were thankfully accepted 
without ever dreaming of the spottiness of effect 
of styles so varied, and far more, of the loss of 
the opportunity they afford of throwing out in 
bold relief the grand principles of Christianity. 
For who, indeed, shall doubt that such grand 
object might and would be the legitimate result of 
a well-harmonised series of subjects, fresh and 
vigorous with deep religious life, when the feel- 
ing they produce and the thoughts they suggest 
flow on consecutively ? Subjects from the Old 
and New Testament are commingled, reversed, 
repeated ; and portraits of individuals and 
allegories are put in bold contiguity and no little 
confusion with most solemn scenes. II] indeed 
would it become me to suggest the plan which 
should embody the subject matter to be de- 
lineated ; but plan there should be,—yea, and a 
purpose and an aim likewise. It might compre- 
hend subjects liturgical as well as Scriptural ; but 
it should certainly consist of a regular series of 
graduated subjects which should delineate the 
whole body of the Christian’s faithand hope. It 
should take us by the hand, as it were, from the 
beginning to the end of our Zion. It should 
portray the mysterious transactions, the types, 
the predictions of the Old Testament, with the 
corresponding realities and accomplishments of 
the New Testament. Im short, it should bea 
complete, however brief, transcript of the whole 
Bible, embadied in living colours, speaking to 
the eye in brilliant and impressive characters, 
combining and displaying in one continuous and 
glowing prospect the dispensation of the Old 
Testament explained and enforced by the dis- 
pensation of the New. 

It has ever been in this way that the church 
catholic has set forth catholic truth; why, then, 
should not our sacred windows and walls embody 
the same principle? Every window in our 
churches, whether adorned with geometrical 
design or subject-matter, and every mural 
decoration which admits of being rendered 
symbolical, and every structural part of the 
fabric itself (as the roof, triangular and equi- 
lateral), and every part of the furniture,—as the 
Christian altar, the lectern which bears the 
Gospel ; the corona which pours down its light, 
and every ornament which is to contribute its 
share of the Christian surroundings, one and all 
should tell us of and point us to Him “ who is 
God over all, blessed for evermore,” “ the author 
and finisher of our faith.” 





THE INTRODUCTION OF THE ANGLO. 
ITALIAN STYLE UNDER INIGO JONES 
AND SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN.* 


Upon the death of Inigo Jones, Wren became 
the leading English architect,—not, however, im- 
mediately. Inigo Jones died in 1652, at which 
ume Wren would be about twenty years of age. 
Whatever doubt may exist respecting the educa- 
hon and early years of Inigo Jones, it is quite 
certain that Wren was tenderly nurtured and 
carefully educated. His father was an English 
clergyman, of Danish origin, and rector of Kast 
Knoyle, Wiltshire, where Christopher Wren was 

orn. From all accounts, he was a most intelli- 
sent, if not precocious, child. In his fifteenth 
year, Sir Charles Scarborough, an eminent 
lecturer on anatomy, engaged Wren as his 
demonstrating assistant. When twenty - two 
years of age, Evelyn writes of him in his Diary, 
July llth, 1654, “I visited that miracle of a 
youth Mr. Christopher Wren,” and elsewhere he 





* See p. 420, ante, 





calls him “that rare and early prodigy of uni- 
versal science.” When he was twenty-six years 
of age he solved Pascal’s Challenge Problem to 
the Scientific Men of England, and, it is said, 
proposed one, in return, that was never answered. 
He afterwards assisted Willis in his dissections 
for a treatise on the brain, for which he made 
the drawings. In his anniversary address to 
the Royal Society, in 1664, the comprehensive 
and profound character of his attainments was 
clearly manifested, and his future greatness 
foreshadowed. But with all his talents, and 
prestige, and ability, he was conspicuously 
modest and retiring. Steele, in his sketch of 
Wren, under the name of “ Nestor,” in the 
Tatler, says, “his personal modesty overthrew 
all his public actions.” ‘The modest man built 
the city, and the modest man’s skill was un. 
known.” 

We have now brought Wren’s biographical 
sketch down to the year 1664. Being then a 
man of high scientific repute, he was placed 
upon a royal commission with Evelyn to consider 
the “upholding and repairing” of St. Paul’s, 
that had fallen into a dilapidated condition 
during the civil wars. Charles II., on his 
restoration, was anxious that the metropolitan 
cathedral should be restored to its original 
grandeur, and Wren proceeded, in his capacity 
of royal commissioner, to draw up a careful and 
exhaustive report, or memoir, on the subject, 
illustrated with a number of explanatory draw- 
ings and designs, which were laid before the 
king. This memoir is much too long to give 
here, but it will amply repay perusal, and is 
especially interesting to us at this period, when 
the question of churches for the people is so 
frequently discussed, both by architects and by 
the press. Wren evidently places the Protestant 
worship in the paramount position, architectural 
adornments being drawn in to assist its dignity, 
but never to fetter its freedom. A large 
auditorium, with as few impediments as possible, 
seems to have been Wren’s beau-ideal of a 
Christian Protestant place of worship. We may 
rejoice, however, that he had not the opportunity 
of erecting a great classic rotunda, as he sug- 
gested, in the centre of the same old Gothic 
cathedral to which, as we have seen, Jones had 
already been allowed to append his noble but 
incongruous classical portico and frontispiece. 
Nevertheless, out of this original idea of a 
rotunda eventually arose that glorious dome 
which now dominates so proudly over our 
great metropolis, and which is seen by the 
Londoner from so many points of vantage lifting 
its head on high. Asa royal landmark, from 
Battersea-rise, from Hampstead-hill, or from the 
slopes of Greenwich, that soaring periphery of 
splendour arrests the vision and enchants the 
mind. By universal consent St. Paul’s Cathedral 
has assumed the second place in the architecture 
of Europe; St. Peter’s, at Rome, holding the 
foremost, as no doubt, from its gigantic propor- 
tions and splendid decorations, it is entitled to 
do; but had Wren been allowed to carry out his 
first plan for rebuilding St. Paul’s, I doubt much 
whether it would have had a rival in the world. 
We are, however, anticipating. The king, wish- 
ing to restore old St. Paul’s, as we have said, and 
around which clustered so many historical associa- 
tions, Wren set to work to devise the best method 
of meeting the king’s views. 


day and the most celebrated men of letters; 
doubtless by these means he sought in some 
measure to make up for the absence of early 
artistic training. 

It may be interesting here to sketch some of 


the Parisian buildings in progress at the time of | 


Wren’s visit under the architects most in vogue, 
whose lives and works are so fully described by 
Quatremére de Quincy. Among others Jules 
Mansart, who distinguished himself as the 
designer of the dome of the Church of the 
Invalides. He would at the time of Wren’s visit 
be a very young man; he sprang from a race 
distinguished in the arts, and Versailles and the 
dome of the Invalides proved that he was not 
unworthy of his illustrious ancestry. Francois 
Blondel, the architect of the Arc de Triomphe, 
de la Porte, St. Denis, Paris, would be forty- 
seven years of age at the time of Wren’s visit ; 
he had not studied architecture or any of the 
fine arts in his youth; having been brought up a 
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by what he saw of architecture and engineering 
in his various campaigns, and became fired with 
the ambition to excel in the practice of those 
arts. Inthe very year that Wren visited Paris 
Blondel’s talents became known to the king, whe 
soon after appointed him to design all the public 
buildings in Paris. Another architect, then much 
in vogue, was Le Mercier, who died five years 
afterwards, and whose name mainly rests for its 
reputation upon the Church de la Sarbonne, 
which he produced under the patronage of 
Cardinal de Richelieu. The foundation-stone of 
this church was laid in 1629, so we may fairly 
suppose that Wren saw its graceful dome and 
cupola completed at the period of his visit in 
1665. Claude Perrault was also in his glory 
then ; the celebrated translator of Vitruvius, and 
architect of the colonnade of the Louvre, upon 
which no fewer than one thousand hands were 
employed, according to Wren, at the time of his 
visit, and where he spent a portion of each day, 
examining the materials and methods of con. 
struction. 

If we compare this design of Perrault’s with 
the fagade of St. Paul's, as executed, a striking 
resemblance will be observed. The architect 
Le Veau and the painter Le Brun formed, 
under the minister Colbert, a council on public 
buildings about the time of Wren’s visit. It was 
also in the same year that the celebrated Italian 
architect, Bernini, who designed the colonnade 
of St. Peter’s, was induced, by the entreaties of 
Louis XIV., to visit Paris and give his advice 
respecting the rebuilding of the Louvre. The 
king sent Bernini his portrait, enriched with 
diamonds, together with a pressing letter of in- 
vitation ; and he also wrote to Pope Innocent X. 
to permit Bernini to leave Rome for a season, 
his great works and his fame having made him 
the inalienable property of Rome. The life of 
Bernini would alone fill a volume. We have 
only referred to him and the other great men 
whom Wren would most probably meet during 
his visit to Paris, to show under what strangely 
advantageous circumstances that visit was made. 
As well as the buildings we have named, upon 
the types of which St. Paul’s may have been 
modelled, Wren would see recently completed 
by De Brosse the Palais de Luxembourg, with 
its central dome and coupled pilasters; these 
and other public buildings then in course of 
erection, or recently completed, would doubtless 
have no small influence in moulding Wren’s 
innate taste, which, as we have seen, had not 
received any systematic training in the arts; 
but whatever he saw in Paris, we have the satis- 
faction to know he was enabled soon afterwards 
to rival and eclipse in his great master-piece of 
St. Paul’s. We are not aware that Wren pro- 
longed his journey to Rome, but while he was in 
Paris he made an extensive collection of views 
of celebrated buildings, and we may suppose 
that the frontispiece of St. Peter’s, at Rome, by 
Charles Maderne, who died in 1629, would not 
be unknown to him. We have mentioned this 
because, in Wren’s first design for St. Paul's, 
there seems to be a general similarity of treat- 
ment to this design by Maderne, especially in 
the single tier of pilasters and the tall parapet 
above the main cornice, and the row of statues 

















: To this end, in| 
1665, he visited France, in order to become better | 
acquainted with the art of architecture and the | 
various approved manners of building. He) 
resided some months in Paris, where he culti- | 
vated the acquaintance of the best artists of the | 





soldier in the army of Louis le Grand, he profited | 


to break the level sky-line, with the roof kept 
out of sight. Of course it must remain a ques- 
tion of taste whether this treatment in Wren’s 
first design, or that of the one finally adopted 
for St. Paul’s, was the most suitable; certainly, 
as regards the dome of the final design, it is as 
much superior to the original one as the executed 
ground-plan is inferior to Sir Christopher Wren’s 
original scheme for the same. 

We have now traced Wren’s interesting and 
eventful career down to the year 1666, the anno 
mirabilis, when the awful fire of London suad- 
denly put an end to all ideas touching the resto- 
ration of Old St. Paul’s, and gave Wren a 
tabula rasa for the exercise of his now matured 
genius; but, alas! that genius was doomed to 
be still fettered by the influences of those in 
power, and at the instigation of the Duke of 
York, he was compelled to abandon his long- 
cherished plan of a great open Protestant cathe- 
dral, and to devote his mind to the production of 
one which must be considered at best but a 
beautiful anachronism, viz.—a domed church 
connected with a purely Mediwval system of 
planning, more suitable, it has been asserted, 
for the gorgeous ritual of the Church of Rome 
than for the Protestant service. It was not 
until 1673 that Wren was commissioned to pro- 
duce his designs for an edifice worthy the great- 
ness of the nation, and calculated to rival every 
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edifice of the kind in Europe, but with the un- ; his cherished conception Wren is said to have 
fortunate proviso that his plan should conform | shed tears of bitter disappointment. The choir 
to the Medizwval arrangement which he himself | was finished in October, 169 f, and on the 5th 
had been so anxious to set aside, for reasons | December, 1697, divine service was performed 
before named. In 1674 the workmen began to for the first time since the fire of 1666. In the 
clear away the ruins of the ancient Gothic | year 1710, when our architect was seventy-eight 
cathedral, ready for the new foundations. The years of age, the highest stone of the lantern on 
history of the pulling or battering down of parts the cupola was laid by his son Christopher, 
of the solid old pile is one full of interest. The attended by the venerable designer, Mr. Strong, 


ee a 
assisted the Duke of York to spoil. When y, 
compare St. Paul’s with its great Prototype, 


St. Peter’s, we must remember that Wrep 
single handed, built the first in face of opposi, 
tion, shortness of funds, and the malice of 
enemies, in thirty-five years ; whereas the secon, 
was the work of some twenty architects, sup. 
ported by the coffers of the whole of Christe. 
dom, and under the patronage and encourage. 
ment of nineteen sovereign pontiffs. 

Had St. Paul’s been the only work of gj, 
Christopher Wren, while surveyor-general, t, 
which post he was appointed at the time of th, 
fire, his skill and assiduity would have asto. 
nished us; but when we remember all the othe, 
works and duties he was called upon to perform, 
we are really constrained to say that he wa 
indeed a giant among architects. To enumerat, 
his works would fill a page,—the Monument. 
Temple Bar, and Chelsea Hospital, with many of 
the halls of the great companies, were designe 
and built under his direction, as well as some 
fifty churches and more, all over London, and 
these while he was actively engaged on St. Paul's. 
Of Sir Christopher it has been said that he ha 
so equable a temper that, during a long life, 
reaching to ninety-one years, he never lost 4 
friend. He was of a social disposition, and, 
although consumptive in early life, by moder. 
tion he managed to reach the above patriarchia| 
term of existence. At the age of eighty-five he 
was, for some unexplained cause, probably owing 
to the machinations of foreign adventurers, 
deprived of the post of surveyor-general, when 
he retired to the country, and occupied the six 
remaining years of his life in reading and 
religious contemplation. He was buried beneath 
the glorions dome which his genius had raised,— 
fit sepulchre for kings, aud noble resting-place 
for this king of the gifted sons of art. 

H. H. Vate. 








WAGNER’S GERMAN NATIONAL THEATRE 
AT BAYREUTH. 


A visttor to the late festival at Bayreuth, in- 
augurating the laying of the first stone of 
Wagner’s National Theatre, enables us to give a 
slight sketch plan of the projected building, as 
well as a section of the stage, orchestra, and 
auditorium. 

By reference to the latter, it will be seen that 
Wagner’s long-cherished idea of an invisible 
orchestra will now, for the first time, be carried 
out in its entirety. Wagner maintains that a 
sight of the motions of the condactor and the 
forces he controls, is as disturbing in its 
effect upon an audience, as would be that of the 
scene-shifters and the mechanical appliances 
put in motion by them, if these were also visible. 
How often one has to complain that the voices 
of the singers on the stage are drowned by tle 
instrumentalists, situated as they are at present 
in our theatres, is a fact but too familiar t 
opera-goers. Wagner’s plan of sinking the 
orchestra some seven feet below the level of the 
stage, and arranging his auditorium after the 
fashion of an amphitheatre, without boxes, wil 
have the double advantage of putting the ban/ 
out of sight and of moderating its tone. By th . 
plan the conductor will be the only person 
the theatre who will have a view of both the 








ancient Gothic work, although time-worn and the master mason of the building, and the lodge | stage and the band. It certainly seems to be 
decayed, was found to be tough and obstinate of Freemasons, of which Sir Christopher was for | one which deserves the consideration of future 
tothe last, and we have no doubt, had it con-| many years the leading spirit. Forty-four years | projectors of operatic theatres. 

tinued until our day, we modern Goths would | since the burning of London, thirty-five since | 
have completely restored the old cathedral of the laying of the first stone had elapsed, three | 








St. Paul’s, as much greater ruins have recently 
been made fit for worship, and many more may 
yet be, if the spirit of the present Gothic revival 
continues to spread. We are not about to 
quarrel with our architect for what he did, and 
only regret that he had not more of his own way 
in the matter, when it had been decided that 
the cathedral should be rebuilt ; for if such had 
been the case, the thanksgiving service last 
week might have been witnessed by larger 





reigns had terminated, and a dynasty had been 
changed and become extinct while this stately 
pile had been growing up into the blue heavens 
under his magic wand, to become the great 
centre and eye of the metropolis, the shrine of 
the nation’s hopes and tears, the place of ban- 
ners and rejoicing, and the muffled home of the 
mighty dead,—St. Paul’s, whose great bell sounds 
for royal funerals, and whose massive portals 
are thrown wide for courtly crowds, and 


crowds with much greater pleasure and comfort.| whose dome and aisles still echo with the 


It is certainly worth while to refer to his first | 
ground-plan, and see how very careful he has 
been to remove all needless impediments either 
to sound or sight, even to the extent of piercing | 


peons of praise and the songs of thanks- 
giving. Wren must have felt very thankful 
when the topmost stone was laid, after all his 
troubles, all the malice of jealous enemies, and 


the great piers of the dome, with that end un-|the petty interference of seeming friends, the 


doubtedly in view. The first stone of St. Panl’s | 
was laid on the 21st of June, 1675, just twenty | 
years after Wren’s visit to Paris, and five years 
after the completion of the Louvre by Per- 
rault, and in the facade of which we think| 
we can trace some resemblance to the exterior 
of St. Paul’s as executed, but not as first de- 
signed, by Wren, and over the abandonment of 


account of which fills pages in his biographies, 
but which he bore with patience and in silence 
to the end. When funds were low, we find him 
giving 501. out of an annual stipend of 2001., to 
help him to carry on the works of St. Paul's. 
The commissioners constantly annoyed him with 
impracticable suggestions for improvements to 





the design, which in the first instance they had 


CHURCH OF ST. MARY OF THE ANGELS. 


Tuis church, now being built in Church-street, 
Dublin, from designs by Mr. J. J. McCarthy. 
R.H.A., architect, belongs to the religious = 
of the Capuchins. It is a “single span” churc’, 
several examples of which exist on the en 
nent, such as the Dominicans’, in Ghent, and t id 
Cordeliers’, in Toulouse. They belong, for the 
most part, to the religious orders of Domimcan* 
and Franciscans, who found them convenient 
for preaching and popular services. St. rc 
Dublin, consists of a nave with lateral song 
and apsidal chancel, with large sacristies. ' 
width in clear of the main walls is 45 ft., en 
including the chapels, 65 ft. Its total — 
is 160 ft., and interior height 73 ft. The walls 
are built of black calp, with white - 
stone dressings. The ceiling is panelled ; 
wood. The contractors are Messrs. Hammon® 
of Drogheda, for the stonework; ~~ 
Meade, of Dublin, for the roof and ceiling. . 
C. Droomgoole has acted as clerk of works frou 
the commencement of the building. 
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THE PUBLIC MEDICAL SERVICE. 


A parER on local medical appointments, and 
on the need of the separation of private practice 
from the public medical serviee, by Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, C.B., has been read before the Social 
Science Association, at the Society of Arts, 
Adelphi. 

In the outset Mr. Chadwick pointed out that 
the Public Health Bill, now struggling for atten- 
tion before Parliament, should involye means for 
the best organisation that could be obtained of a 
preventive service for the removal of the clearly 
ascertained gross preventible causes of upwards 
of 120,000 premature deaths annually, together 
with a vast amount of disabling sickness, in 
England and Wales. The Bill should also pro- 
vide means for the removal of forewarned de- 
faults of administrative principle in respect to 
the union medical service, which is, primarily, 
solely curative, and indeed mostly ameliorative, 
by which administrative defaults, as he deemed 
them, large contributions are made to an annual 
excess of from three to four millions of pau- 
perizing and demoralizing expenditure in poor 
rates. He was of opinion that the admixture of 
private medical practice with the public medical 
service and duty is detrimental to the general 
practitioners, by aggravating competition, and 
the local congestions of redundant service in 
populous districts, and by unnecessarily dividing 
and lowering the average amount of private pro- 
fessional incomes ;—that it acts injuriously upon 





the social professional status ;—that it is at the | 


same time detrimental to the public local ser- 
vice, by dividing the main attention of the 
medical officer from his public service to his 
private practice, the chief means of his liveli- 
hood—by occasioning the service of medical re. 


lief to the destitute to be commonly performed, | 











THE BUILDER. 


(the latter having been conceded). The masters 
offered 6}d., the present wages being 64d., but 
the men delined this offer, and proposed to refer 
the matter to arbitration. A long discussion 
ensued, and various resolutions were proposed. 
One was, that the masters adhere to their offer, 
another was for giving the 7d. per hour; and 
another for arbitration. The last was eventually 
carried by the chairman’s casting vote. It was 
agreed to submit the following names, from 
whom to select an abitrator,—Mr. Brice, Alder- 
man Abbot, Alderman Ford, Mr. C. J. Thomas, 
and Mr. F. Terrell. The following were ap- 
pointed to represent the masters at the inter- 
view with the men:—Messrs. J. Foster, Davis, 
sen., Banner, Davis, jun., Coates, W. Baker, 
Grant, and Cross. 

York.—The strike of the joiners has been 
brought to a successful termination. Six master 
joiners met six committee-men, to try to come 
to some arrangements respecting the long- 
pending strike. The men on the Ist of March 
last asked for an advance of wages and shorter 
hours,—53 hours per week and 63d. per hour,— 
the masters offering the men the 53 hours and 
6d. per hour. The men have agreed with the 
masters to commence work at an advance,—6}d. 
per hour and 53 hours per week. 

Leeds.—There has been a conference between 
the master builders and the operative bricklayers 
and labourers, with the object of endeavouring 
to arrange the differences between them. On 
the part of the employers, a resolution was 
moved that the bricklayers’ wages from the 4th 
of June instant should be 74d. per hour; that 
the rules as agreed upon at the last conference 
be adopted ; and that six months’ notice should 
be given by either party in case of any required 
change. At the last conference the employers 
agreed to allow overtime at the rate of time and 





superficially and perfunctorily, and often neglect- | half for the first two hours and for night-work 
fully and cruelly; and that there can be no} and Good Fridays, and double time for Sundays 
sound amendment of the medical practice of | and Christmas Days ; and the apprentices should 
relief to the destitute that is not based upon its | pe legally bound for not less than five years. 
entire separation from private practice, and by | Now, however, the operative bricklayers objected 
confining it to properly-paid, specially-qualified | t) the two last-named rales being carried, and 


medical officers of independent yet responsible 
position, giving their undivided attention to their 
public duties. 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper. 








PROVINCIAL TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Bolton. —The brickmakers of Bolton have 
struck work for an advance of wages. They 
applied for an increase of ls. 6d. per 1,000 
bricks manufactured, the amount to be equally 
divided among the makers, the wheelers, and 
the clay-temperers. This the masters refused. 

Middleton. — The joiners of Middleton and 
district went out on strike through the refusal 
of the masters to comply with a notice sent to 
them six months ago, for a reduction in their 
working hours from 54 to 51} per week, and an 
advance of wages from 29s. to 30s. per week. 
They also demanded an advance of 1d. per hour 
for overtime, which had hitherto been 7d. The 
refusal of the masters was unanimous; but 
the strike has come to a speedy end, a com. 
promise having been agreed to by masters and 
men. The latter are to receive 7d. per hour, 
which is equivalent to an advance of 2s. 6d. per 
week. The building trade is unusually active 
in the neighbourhood just now. 

Ipswich.—The arbitrators have made their 

report, and declare that the men shall work fifty- 
six hours and a half per week, leaving off on 
Saturdays at one; the mechanics to be paid 1d. 
per hour more, and the labourers three-farthings 
per hour more. This is to be independent of 
overtime, 
_ Halifav.—At a full meeting of the master 
Jomers and carpenters, it has been unanimously 
resolved that, seeing they had conceded the 
reduction of 24 hours per week to the workmen, 
they would not, in addition, grant an advance 
of 1s. in the wages. They further resolved to 
open their shops on Monday morning, when all 
men willing to resume work on those terms 
would be at liberty to do so. Masters who have 
conceded the demands of the men are said to be 
not members of the masters’ association. 

Bristol.—A meeting of employers of carpen- 
ters and joiners has been held to consider the 
request from the men for an advance of wages 
along with the short hours of labour. Mr. J. 
Foster presided, and there were about twenty 
other gentlemen present. The chairman ex- 


plained that the men had demanded 7d. per 
hour, along with the nine hours’ work per day 














they also defeated the employers on the resolu- 
tion promising the workmen 73d. per hour. The 
strike, therefore, still exists, as it also does with 
respect to the bricklayers’ labourers, who were 
offered 5}d. por hour at the same conference. 
The masters conceded the rate of wages and 
walking time, and the only remaining matter in 
dispute was as to overtime, to be paid as time 
and half. The masters wish it to begin at 
seven p.m., but the men at half-past five o’clock, 
that is, at the close of their regular day’s work. 

Barrow.—A large number of navvies employed 
at the Buccleuch Dock, Barrow, struck work in 
consequence of their demand for more wages 
being refused. The men have been paid at the 
rate of 7d. per wagon, which has enabled them 
to earn from 28s. to 30s. weekly. The men 
demand 8d. per wagon, which was refused, and 
they refused to work. The stonemasons em- 
pleyed at the Ship-building Company’s Works 
on Old Barrow, have struck work for an advance 
of wages. The demand of the men, which was 
an advance from 30s. to 33s., was granted, and 
work was resumed. 

Newcastle-wpon-Tyne.—The lock-out of the 
pressed flint-glass makers of the Tyne and Wear, 


| which has now lasted for nearly three months, is 


substantially at an end, matters having been 
amicably arranged in two of the principal shops, 
those of Messrs. Sowerby & Co., of Gateshead, 
and Messrs. Greener & Son, of Sunderland. In 
these places the men were to resume work as 
soon as the furnaces could be got ready, and 
part of the hands commenced on Tuesday. The 
smaller shops did not join in the lock-out. We 
understand that the men at the Tyne Flint Glass 
Works, South Shields, and at Carr’s-hill probably 
will follow suit, and effect a settlement such as 
has been arrived at in the Gateshead and Sun. 
derland Works. 

Hawick.—The journeymen painters presented 
a request to the employers that the working 
hours be reduced from 60 to 57 hours per week, 
that wages be advanced 1d. per hour during 
ordinary working hours, and that time and half- 
time be allowed after 6 p.m.; that men working 
inthe country shall receive additional allowances ; 
that apprentices serve in future six years instead 
of five, and all apprentices engaged during the 
last twelve months be dismissed. The employers 
have shown no intention of conceding any of 
these demands, and the men are continuing at 
their work as usual. 

Glasgow.—A conference between a deputation 
from the employers and workmen in the mason 
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trade was held in the Trades Hall, Glasgow, Mr. 

Dempster presiding. The employés’ demand was, 

that their wages be raised from 644d. to 7d. per 
hour, paid weekly instead of fortnightly. The 

employers agreed to recommend to their asso. 

ciation that the wages should be advanced to 7d. 
per hour. The masters expressed an opinion 
that the system of weekly payments would not 
prove beneficial even to the workmen. The 
employés, on the other hand, contended that it 
would place them in a better position in making 
purchases, and that it was the almost unanimous 
wish of the trade. The employers unanimously 
objected to conceding this demand. The masons 
resolved to strike unless their demand for weekly 
payments were conceded. The employers have 
given the advance. The building trade is very 
busy just now. 

Ayr.—The operative masons gave notice that 
from 3rd of June they would ask a reduction of 
their hours from 56 to 51 per week, and also an 
advance on their wages from 6d. to 64d. per hour. 
The men struck work, and the employers have 
since acceded to their demands, and work has 
been resumed. 

Dundee.—Representatives of employers waited 
upon the slaters on strike, and offered them an 
increase of $d. per hour instead of }d., as de- 











| duced 


manded. The offer was refused, and the strike 
continues. 





Srr,—The wall masons have struck work at Plaistow 
New Cemetery, in consequence of labourers being intro- 
to do a portion of their work. In fact, all the 
wallers were retained for was the building of the outside 
shell, The filling in was done by baskets by the labourers; 
the hassock with which it is built inside was also squared 
up by labourers. Mr. Kilby, of Limehouse, is the 
builder. 

Signed on behalf of the men on strike, 

J. GaLiey, 

Joun Barratt, 
Henry WuHitHeap. 
G, Perkins, 








THE PEABODY ESTATE AT BRIXTON. 


Tue estate, consisting of 16 acres of land 
situated in Shepherd’s Lane, Brixton, between 
the Clapham and Brixton main roads, and which 
was purchased by the late Mr. George Peabody, 
for the purpose of erecting upon it houses for 
the poorer classes, was some time ago conveyed 
by the trustees to an enterprising gentleman, 
who has already erected upwards of 200 houses 
of a superior character, and several others are 
now in course of erection. The Metropolitan 
extension of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
line, skirts immediately alongside the line, and as 
it is thus easy of access both from the City and 
the West-end, the applications for plots are 
numerous. Several buildings of a public cha- 
racter are intended to be erected on the estate, 
amongst which is a Masonic hall, and it is ex- 
pected that in a short time the estate will pro- 
duce a large annual rental which, according to 
the terms under which the land has been con- 
veyed, will enable the trustees to erect, from 
time to time, blocks of dwellings for the poor in 
different parts of the metropolis. 








SEWAGE IRRIGATION REPUDIATED AT 








THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


OnE of the first acts of the new Local Govern- 
ment Board, acting under the advice of its 
inspecting engineers, has been to denounce 
sewage irrigation. 

An irrigation scheme, propounded by the West 
Ham Local Board, has been refused,—first, upon 
the report of Mr. Rawlinson, chief inspector of 
the Local Government Board, January 30th, 
1872 ; and, secondly, upon the report of his 
colleague, Mr. Harrison, May 18th, 1872. 

The decision is so contrary to all that we have 
been hitherto taught by the Local Government 
Act Office,—now the Local Government Board,— 
as well as so contrary toall the reports issued by 
Parliamentary Committees and Royal Commis. 
sions during the last ten years, that a statement 
of the case may be of advantage to very many 
who are actively engaged in sanitary work. — 

The West Ham District contains a population 
of 70,000, adjoining the metropolis, from which 
it is separated by the river Lee, and bounded 
by the Thames on the south. The district was 
sewered about twelve years ago by Mr. Rawlin- 
son at a cost of about 100,0001., the discharge 
being into the river Lee, by gravitation at low 
water, and by pumping during the remainder of 
the day. In 1868, the Lee Conservancy obtained 
a new Act prohibiting the discharge of sewage. 
Clauses were, however, obtained, after a hard 
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fight in the House of Commons, enabling West 
Ham to continue to discharge the effluent water 
of sewage providing it were first purified, 
clarified, and disinfected, “by the best known 
practicable process.” The West Ham Board, 
believing that the treatment of the sewage of a 
population of 70,000 in tanks, in a crowded 
neighbourhood, would be both a costly and an 
offensive proceeding, used every endeavour to 

with the Metropolitan Board for therecep- 
tion'of the West Ham sewage, but without success. 
A sewage committee went throughout the country 
inspecting the various processes in operation in 
other towns, and came back unanimously of 
opinion that tank systems were everywhere a 
failure and irrigation was a success. The Board 
sought for land, and fortunately 850 acres 
came into the market, in Barking and Dagen- 
ham, away from a population, but within a 
reasonable distance, with the great advantages 
of a frontage on the Thames, and intersected by 
public roads and a railway. The Board, by 
agreement, secured 750 acres, provisionally, at 
the very moderate cost of 961. per acre. The 
cost of the works, considering the extent and 
population of the district, was also very mode- 
rate, viz.—42,0001. In round numbers the farm 
and works would cost 120,0001.; repayment 
spread over fifty years. The money was offered 
at 43 per cent. ; and, further, responsible parties 
offered to lease the land, at 8/. per acre for seven 
years, the longest period allowed by the Local 
Government Acts. Thus the whole matter was 
arranged without any of that litigation or arbi- 
tration by which so many Boards have suffered. 
All that remained was to obtain the sanction of 
the Local Government Board. That sanction 
has been withheld upon the following grounds :— 

1. That tanks may be used in a populous 
district ‘ without creating a nuisance, or mis- 
managed so as to be intolerable.” 

2. That neither the result of the Rivers 
Pollution Commissioners’ Report, nor the evidence 
produced at the inquiry from Croydon, Carlisle, 
Cheltenham, or Warwick, “affords a reasonable 
or fair prospect to the West Ham Board to 
enter upon an extensive scheme of sewage 
irrigation.” 

8. That “absolute necessity” would alone 
justify the Local Board in committing the rate- 
payers to the proposed scheme of sewage irriga- 
tion. 

The Report contains a distinct denial of the 
commercial success of irrigation, which should 
only be adopted under the pressure of “absolute 
necessity’; and tank systems are recommended 
as far as possible. The general arguments will 
apply to every district besides West Ham. What 
is “absolute necessity” ? The standards of 
purity recommended by the Rivers Pollution 
Commission, adopted by the Thames Conserv- 
ancy, and included in Mr. Stansfeld’s Govern- 


between the two, notwithstanding the pretence 
that these or other “common-place explanations 
are unnecessary.” 

Thus, sir, it seems to me that such vague 
pocket-books are in some sense perverse-books ; 
because, clearly, it is primd facie questionable 
whether they lead or mislead. “Distilled books,” 
Lord Bacon observes, “are, like common distilled 
waters, flashy things.” They may become 
worse unless a word in season be said, but are 
admirable if, besides presenting really reliable 
results, they indicate where varied and positive 
information can be obtained. 

E. L. Tarsuck, 





“DESIRABLE RESIDENCES” TO BE LET, 


(From Messrs. Sexton, Headstone, and 
Hepitaph’s Circular.) 


No. 1. 
A MANSION suited for a merchant retired, 
With an acre of ground, or more if required ; 
The soil very rich, shrubs take a deep root, 
For the land was formerly used as a ‘‘ shoot.” 


s 


No. 2. 
A nice handsome villa, lately enlarged, 
And the incoming tenant will not be charged 
With cost of removal, for horse and cart lent : 
The taxes and all can be paid in the rent. 


. 3. 
A semi-detached, three-story, quite new, 
Built for the owner, is open for view. 
Being a propertied man of some wealth, b 
He’s advised to leave home for the sake of his health, 
No, 4. 
A dwelling, with coach-house, stables, and loft ; 
A lodge in the front, at the back a small croft ; 
A walk to the church through the churchyard in rear, 
A known noble lord very lately died here. 


N.B. 
The agents have houses like these full a score, 
And they now are engaged in building some more, 
Apply, please, at once, applications are rife, 
alt tenants are sure to be settled for life. 








DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S. 


Ata meeting of the Executive Committee of 
St. Paul’s Completion Fund, held on Monday, 
June 10, the following resolution was moved by 
Mr. Oldfield, seconded by Mr. Beresford Hope, 
M.P., and carried unanimously :— 


“That it be an instruction to Mr. Burges, in preparing 
his plans for the completion of St. Paul's, that he consider 
himself limited to a style of decorative design for which 
authority is to be found either in any such models or 
drawings of Sir Christopher Wren as may be in existence, 
or, failing these, in the best works of the Italian archi- 
tects and artists of the first half of the sixteenth century.” 








WORCESTER GUILDHALL COMPETITION. 


At a meeting of the Worcester Town Council 
on the 4th inst., the Buildings Committee re- 








ported they had 


| “ Found that six sets of plans for the proposed Guildhall 
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ment Bill, are all far above the results of “the | 
best known practicable process” with tanks. 

West Ham has lost its farm, for which it was 
offered a rental of 81. per acre ; it is driven to a | o’elock on the same day, and one package on the following 
tank system, at a great annual cost, in the midst | morning.” 
of a population ; and, in all probability, will be| And, at a meeting on the 24th ult., it was 
compelled to remove its works elsewhere, at a | resolved, nem. con.,— 
very great cost; the whole of which operations | 
will result in dead loss and taxation. 

If the decision be right, we ought to be grate- 
ful that a new light has been thrown upon the 
subject, and it is well that local boards and 
sanitary engineers should take note thereof, and 
thus avoid the waste of time, money, and, 
anxiety which the West Ham Local Board and | 
their engineer have undergone during the past 
four years, in endeavouring to follow the | 
previous teaching of the Government. 

Lewis ANGELL, M.L.C.E., 
Engineer to the West Ham Local Board. 


buildings had been received at the Guildhall, before five 
| o’clock p.m., on the 15th ult. (the hour to which the time 


“ That it be recommended to the Council to allow the 
| three sets of plans to be opened, and placed in competition 
| with the others, subject to its being hereafter proved to 
the satisfaction of this committee (if any of these plans 
should be selected) that the plans so selected were 
despatched from the office of the architect in sufficient 
time, but for delay in transit, to have reached the Guild- 
hall by the hour fixed.” 

The adoption of this having been moved, 

The Sheriff said he had expressed a very 
decided opinion as to the course that ought to 
be adopted by the committee. They had adver- 
tised that they would receive plans till five 
o’clock on the evening of the 15th of May; and 
he did not think that they who made the rule 
should be the first to break it. He thought that 
they had not the power to open the three plans 
that came later, and that the question should be 
left to be decided by the Council. 

After discussion, an amendment was moved 
and seconded, to the effect'that the three designs 
delivered after time should be admitted to com. 
petition. The mover, Ald. E. Webb, said, if there 
was no practical unfairness, he did nct see that 
there could be any cause of complaint, He was 
in Mr. Grainger’s shop the day after the 15th, 
and Mr. Harlow, who was there, stated that he 
had been ys coaching-office at the Star that 
morning and saw a parcel there that a’ ntl 
contained plans. Heasked the person i wai 
whether the time was not past for delivering it, 
and it was sent off at once for delivery. The 








POCKET-BOOKS. 


Sir,—I observe Mr. Hurst says, in reference 
to error in his Handbook, that “ Pocket-books 
are intended only for those who have had (sic) 
some previous knowledge of the subject.” But, 
Suppose a man, like Captain Seddon, not only 
“ ought to have known,” but actually does know, 
when glancing at a pocket-book as much or 
more than its compiler, or suppose the case of a 
less learned reader, would it not be desirable to 
save trouble—the sole excuse for the condensa- 
tion—that the editor should mention his autho. 
rities for such important things as formule for 
calculating strength, &c.; for many hesitate 
whether a statement is established, whether it is 
the writer’s own, or whether it is something 





| for receiving same had been extended), and that two | 
—— of plans had arrived at the Guildhall after five | 


ee 
The Mayor, in rightly arguing again 
possible injustice of the amendment. said 1° 
Town Clerk had invited, and obtained the 
opinion on the point of the Editor of the Build, 
which was as follows :— ' 
“In reply to the inqui ‘ou have addresse. 
have no ro Art ne in paw ay os the pe Mg Pre 
be oy confined to those designs which were de. 
livered by five o'clock on Wednesday, May 15th, 4 
departure from this course would be # breac of contract 
and would lead to controversy, if not difficulties, : 
If one of the desi delivered too late should prove 


mach better adapted lor your purposes than the rai i 
design, another question might arise which would | have to 
be dealt with separately, with due regard to the interests 


of the author of the premiated design.—Grorgx Gopwry.” 


On a division, the amendment, to the effect 
that the whole nine designs be placed on the 
same footing, was carried by 1,—18 voting for it 
17 against it. : 








STATE OF THE COVERED MARKET Anp 
TOWN-HALL, LONGTON. 


At a recent meeting of the Longton Town 
Council, the Market Committee reported that ;— 

“ After very carefully examining all the documents and 
papers relating to the building of the covered market and 
town-hall, and considering the report of Mr. Lewis on the 
state of the covered market buildings, and hearing Mr, 
Burrell’s explanation in reference to the same, it is of 
opinion that the specification is generally, although not 
fully, carried out, and therefore only partial blame rests 
upon the architect in reference to this building ; but with 
regard to Mr. Lewis’s report on the buildings of the 
town-hall and ante-rooms, the committee adopt it in its 
entirety, and is of opinion that the architect Ss shame. 
fully neglected his duty, and deserves severe censure, The 
committee recommends that Mr. Lewis be instructed to 
prepare specifications for the necessary repairs and alte. 
rations throughout the whole building, and that such 
repairs and alterations be immediately proceeded with.” 

Alderman Green said that the report of Mr. 
Lewis was one which was of a character calcu. 
lated to create alarm. He referred to the 
specifications and the complaints which had been 
made, and said, with respect to the Market-house, 
it was shown that blame did not attach to the 
architect, who was restricted by the Improve. 
ment Commissioners (who were the local autho. 
rities when the work was done) as to the amount 
expended. But with reference to the Town-hall, 
he said the committee considered that there was 
great evidence of dereliction of duty on the part 
of Mr. Burrell. Some blame was, no doubt, due 
to others, “but for some of the wrong - doing 
Mr. Burrell alone was responsible. The conse. 
quence was that the Town-hall was now ina 
very unsafe condition; and it was desirable to 
have the building repaired at once. 

Mr. Farmer said the cost of the necessary 
repairs and alterations would be about 1,500!. 
He observed that soon after the building was 
erected a committee of ratepayers called atten- 
tion to the state of the building, and it was then 
patent to everybody that there had been a viola- 
tion of the specifications. If the architect was 
to blame, what must be said about the old Com- 





| missioners, who disregarded the complaints of 


the ratepayers’ committee? He questioned 
whether it would not pay to take down the 
Town-hall and rebuild it, but the expense would 
be too great for the borough to incur at present. 

The report of the Market Committee was 
adopted, excepting the latter part,—“ that such 
repairs and alterations be immediately proceeded 


| with.” 





PIECE-WORK. 
Sir,—Please indulge me by inserting in your next issue 
a few thoughts from an artisan with reference to the 
sent agitation in the building trade, It is clear that gre 
dissatisfaction prevails among us, and I fear the attain 
ment of the demand now made will not entirely remove it. 
I am diametrically opposed to one or two of the weet 
rules of the “‘ Unionists.” Instead of saying, «There - 
be no piece-work,” I say let there be as little day-wor 
possible ; and let us have a fair and just schedule of Leary 
to be agreed upon between masters and men. But it 4 
objected, ‘‘ Piece-work has already ruined the t ~ i 
** Men have taken piece-work at a low figure, ® “ 
worked like slaves to earn only as much as their wages at 
day-work ; and so, when a similar job has been —: . 
day-work, the master has turned upon the men for 
domg it as as they did when at piece-work.” | _ 
arrant knaves men must be to do it! If the trade a 
ruined, whose fault is it? I certainly do not adv P 
such piece-work as this; but let every man, as far as po® 
sible, work the piece on a fair and just scale of pent 
that would allow the masters their reasonable nar Cup 
profits, and I believe that  trades-union having tO” 1 
one of its principles, would do good. 1, It would ¢ - 
us all more of that independent and proper feelin 
we are working for ourselves. 2, Every man woul ot 
be placed upon his own merits ; and who that is <r 
of the noble name of a man can object to this? But it rf 
be asked, are not the men already rewarded scoenine 
what they individually merit? Certainly not. “> 
you look into the shops, and on the buildings now 2 el 
gress, you will find that, with the exception of impro rea 
and apprentices, all the men are paid at the — rate, 
notwi ing some are thoroughly efficient, an¢ 0 
are complete muffs. And too often, when hands 





plans were really only a few hours late. 


be lessened (owing to the nearness to the works to comr 
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are kept on, while really good men 
are discharged, is this done? Well, sir, do not 
tell the masters, for the foremen say they need not know. 
It is because a certain sum in hard cash, or a quantity of 
beer and spirits, usually called tgping,” or “ lushing,”” 
passes from these ferent hands e foreman, who, 
notwithstanding his position, is too often mean enough to 
take, and even demand it, though on the quiet. The con- 
sequence of this nefarious practice is too plain to require 
comment. I firmly believe that a general system of piece- 
work would make the men more ndent of this de- 
mand on the of the foreman, though it would not, 
rhaps, entirely eradicate it. There is many a man who 
iy his first-rate ability and untiring industry, could and 
would earn more than 8d. per hour, even if the price paid 
for a job of piece-work was just what it would cost if i mens 
at day-work, And wy should he not have the oppor- 
tunity of doing so? ould it not be better for master 
and man? It would be a powerful inducement to every 
man to improve, and add to his ability. 
Joun Buckineuam, 


pletion), these 








CHARGE OF PERJURY AGAINST A 
MASTER BUILDER. 


Art the Birkenhead police-court, before Mr. B. Darby- 
shire, George Henderson, a joiner and builder at New 
Brighton, appeared to answer a summons charging him 
with having committed perj in evidence given in an 
arbitration case before Mr. eston, the stipendiary 
magistrate of Birkenhead, From the evidence, it seemed 
that Mr. Henderson was engaged by Mr. Edgar Swinton 
Holland to execute certain alterations and repairs to a 
cottage at New Brighton. The amount charged was 
2301. 16s. 7d. The payment was disputed, on the ground 
that it was exorbitant, and an action for the amount was 
brought on at the Chester assizes in April last. Before 
the case was brought on at the assizes the record was 
withdrawn by Mr. Henderson, subject to a reference to 
Mr. Preston, the stipendiary strate of Birkenhead, 
who ultimately awarded Mr. Henderson 181/, 8s, 3d. 

During the hearing of the case before Mr. Preston, it 
was alleged that Mr. Henderson committed periury by 
swearing that he had used 8,000 new bricks in the work at 
Mr. Holland's cottage ; whereas it was stated on the other 
side that in the interior of the cottage only old bricks had 
been used, and that the number of new bricks was not 
more than 500, 

The charge of perjury ainst Mr, Henderson was sup- 
portes by the evidence of Mr. R. H. W. Biggs, solicitor ; 
Mr. George Northeroft, surveyor, Liverpool; Mr. W 
Langley, builder, Liverpool; and other witnesses, 

Mr. Henderson reserved his defence. 

The magistrates committed the defendant for trial at 
the next Chester assizes, but admitted him to bail, 








ON TESTING MATERIALS. 


Srr,—In your issue of last week there is a letter from 
Mr. Hurst, C.E., which calls for a few words in reply 
from me, 

With reference to the formula to which I took objection 
in my paper, I am perfectly aware how, and by whom, it 
was arrived at; but that has nothing to do with its being a 
good formulato give in a hand-book, without a word of 
explanation, It 1s a formula which no one who knew what 
he was about would be troubled with, for the simple 
reason that it only applies to iron of a certain strength, 
and is also objectiona’ A on account of one of the terms 
being in feet and the rest in inches, which leads frequently 
to mistakes being made in working out calculations, 

If, as Mr. Hurst says, the formula is only intended for 
those who have previous knowledge of the subject, I must 
be allowed to remark that those are the very people who, 
as far as my experience goes, never think of using it, 

Another point which requires explanation in connexion 
with the same formula, as given in Mr. Hurst’s ‘“‘ Hand- 
book,” is whether the rivet-holes are intended to be 
ee ag from the area indicated on the accompanying 
seetion, 

I must be allowed to differ in foto from Mr. Hurst when 
he says that the formula recommended in my paper is 
“not one whit less conventional or misleading t the 
other,” as in the one case each symbol represents an 
actual value, such as inches or tons; whilst in the other a 
purely conventional, or rather manipulated, constant is 

made use of; so that the formula conveys no definite 
meaning to any one who has not taken the trouble to 
unravel it, 

The mistake I made in quoting from an old, instead of 
the latest edition of Molesworth’s “‘ Pocket-Book,” I am 
much obliged to Mr, Hurst for pointing out; though it 
does not affect my argument that our present knowledge 
of building materials is not what it ought to be. 

H. C, Szppoy, Capt. R.E. 








CHARLES J. LEVER. 


THE Irish novellist, who died a few days ago 
as Vice-Consul at Trieste, and whose name has 
been before the reading public for nearly forty 
years, was the son of a Dublin builder. He was 
born in the year 1809; and the writer of the 
present brief notice remembers the spot, nearly 
Opposite to the terminus of the Dublin and 
Drogheda Railway, where his father’s yard 
Stood, but the concern has many years since 
been swept away by modern building improve- 
ments, The elder Lever was employed on 
public works by the Customs authorities of 
Dublin, and built much otherwise. Charles 
Lever was a student of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and on the 27th of February, 1827, took his 
degree of A.B., and in 1831 that of M.B. After- 
wards the University conferred on him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. Lever did not go to 
Cambridge to qualify for the medical profession, 
48 he was in early life articled to the celebrated 
Surgeon Cusack, of Madame Stevens’s Hospital. 

© was reported to have exerted himself con- 


siderably, and to have rendered actual and 
efficient service to the citizens of Dublin during 
the first great cholera epidemic in 1832. Some 
time subsequently he was attached to the 
British Legation at Brussels in the capacity of 
a physician. Some of Lever’s best stories 
appeared first in the pages of the Dublin 
University Magazine, a monthly journal esta- 
blished in Dublin about 1833, and still in exist- 
ence, though it has undergone many vicissitudes 
and changes of publishers. Lever acted as an 
editor to this magazine for a considerable period, 
and contributed to its pages while abroad. 
While at Brussels his first success, the ‘‘ Con- 
fessions of Harry Lorrequer,” was written. 
Then followed, “Charles O'Malley,” “ Jack 
Hinton the Guardsman,” “Our Mess,” “St. 
Patrick’s Eve,” “Tom Burke of Ours,” and 
numerous others. His most recent contributions 
were to the pages of Blackwood, in the character 
of “Cornelius O’Dowd,” piquant and spicy. 
“Lord Kilgobbin,” his last novel, has not been 
many weeks issued, and though there was not any 
Lord Kilgobbin by name even among the Irish 
peerage to our recollection or reading, there is a 
noted old castle of the name in the county of 
Dublin, a hoary ruin to which many legends are 
linked, and notably that of the great Goban Seer, 
the mythical and traditional architect of the 
Round Towers of Ireland. There is a somewhat 
mournful and pathetic dedication attached to his 
last work, which runs thus :— 

**To the memory of one whose companionship made the 
happiness of a long life, and whose loss has made me 
hopeless, I dedicate these volumes, written in breaking 
health and broken spirits. The task that was once my joy 
and pride I have lived to find associated with my sorrow. 
It is not, then, without a cause I say I hope this effort 
may be my last.” 

His wish was literally fulfilled. Lever died 
suddenly of a disease of the heart, and he leaves 


"| many others besides his daughters to mourn his 


death. Personal friends he had many, lordly 
and literary ; and his admiring readers might be 
counted by thousands. Unlike many of his 
literary brethren and countrymen, from the days 
of Goldsmith to hig own, he was not obliged to 
write for his support, for his appointment placed 
him in a position of not having to write for bread. 
To the kindness of the late Lord Derby he was 
indebted for the Vice-Consulship of Spezzia, in 
1858, from which he was transferred, in 1867, to 
Trieste, where he breathed his last. 








TRICKS OF PICTURE-DEALERS. 


Srr,—When my father remarked,—“ You have feeling, 
and an artist is nothing without it,” I submitted, and 
studied very closely, having the assurance he was by his 
attainments thoroughly capable of grounding me in art. 
In 1836 I was told by my servant that “‘a person called, 
wishing to see me.” “‘ Show him in,” was m _— On 
entering, and the servant leaving the room, he said,—‘“‘ I 
am deputed to call upon you and offer you 5001. a year, if 
you will place your father’s signature to such —- 
as are brought to you.” I put my hand to the bell, and 
told the servant, on entering, to show the man out of the 
house! adding,—“ If there were no scoundrels like you 
the world would not be so bad as it is, and if you do not 
go out of the room I shall kick you out.” 

A short time since a person waited upon me, with a 
request from Mr. Wornum, of the National Gallery, that 
I should see a — in his possession, supposed to be 
one my father had painted, of ‘‘The Pilgrimage to Can- 
terbury.” On seeing it, the first glance proved to me 
that it had been painted thirty, not forty, years; the 
second, that it was only a copy; and the third, that it was 

ot up for the parties who had offered me 500. a year. 
he artist sent by Mr. Wornum must explain how it came 
into his possession, Agr, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Hunsdon.—The parish church of Hunsdon has 
been re-opened, after being closed about nine 
months, for repair and restoration. Externally 
the roofs of the church and the spire have been 
put into a proper state. Internally a new oak 
roof has been placed in the chancel; and the 
ceiling of the nave has been decorated. In both 
nave and chancel new open seats, of oak through- 
out, have replaced the old-fashioned pews, anda 
new pavement of stone and ornamental tiles has 
been put down. But the chief feature of the 
work is the throwing out an organ-chamber on 
the north side of the chancel, at its junction with 
the nave; and the removal there of the organ 
from under the westernarch. The throwing open 
of the western arch is an improvement. The 
carved pews in the chapel have not been removed. 
The restoration has been carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. P. Webb, architect, Lon- 
don, by Mr. Redington, of Hunsdon. The cost 
was between 1,3001. and 1,4001. 

Sedgley. — St. Mary’s Church, Harst-hill, 





Sedgley, has been consecrated by the bishop of 
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the diocese. The site of the church is a piece of 
land (given for the purpose by the late Mr. H. 
B. Whitehouse) at the top of Can.lane, at the 
side of, and sheltered by, Hurst-hill. This is in 
the lower part of the parish of Sedgley, distant 
nearly a mile anda half from the Mother Church, 
and is in the midst of a numerous population. 
The new church is in the Geometric style of 
architecture and stone built. Owing to want of 
funds only the nave and aisles are at present 
erected ; the former 72 ft. long by 28 ft. wide, 
the latter 14 ft. wide. The accommodation is 
for 560 kneelings: all the seats to be open and 
free. The architect is Mr. Bidlake, of Wolver- 
hampton. The builders, Mr. Nelson, of Dudley, 
for the church, Mr. Hilton for the seating, and 
Mr. Hartland for the temporary chancel. The 
total cost of the church is estimated at about 
4,0001., but the expense of the work, so far as it 
has been proceeded with, will be about 3,0001. 
Blakenall.—Christ Church, Blakenall, Blox- 
wich, has, after a delay of two years since its 
completion, been consecrated by the Bishop of 
Lichfield. The building is in the Pointed Gothic 
style, and the design requires to be completed 
by the addition of a spire at the north-west 
corner, where a square stone tower stands ready 
for its reception. The edifice is built of the 
local limestone, with Bath stone dressings and 
facings, the latter stone being also used in the 
interior, in the nave and chancel arches and nave 
columns, which are enriched with foliated capitals. 
The seats, which will accommodate 500, are of 
pitch pine, stained and varnished, and are all 
free and unappropriated. The roof is of timber, 
open to the ridge—the joists and rafters being 
stained, and the intermediate spaces coloured. 
The pulpit is of oak. The architect was Mr. 
Naden, of Birmingham. His designs have been 
carried out by Mr. I. Highway, of Walsall. The 
total cost of the work will be about 3,500/. The 
site was given by the Lord of the Manor, the 
Earl of Bradford, who generously presented about 
two acres, being sufficient for church, schools, 
and parsonage. The mines beneath the site have 
been secured by Mr. J. E. Bealey, J.P. 
Rousdown, Devon.—The old-fashioned parish 
church of St. Pancras, Rousdown, a little village 
situated on the eastern boundary of the diocese, 
about six miles from Axminster, which was in 
a dilapidated condition, has been re-erected and 
opened for divine service. Messrs. George 
& Vaughan, of London, were the architects. 
The design is Early English. The edifice has 
been erected on the old site. Messrs. Moass, 
of Exeter, have been actively engaged through. 
out the winter, and have completed their 
contract. The building is about 50 ft. in length, 
and capable of accommodating about seventy- 
five persons. The population of Rousdown is very 
small, there being only about twenty persons 
resident in the parish. At the west end of 
the building there is a square tower and bell 
turret, the upper part of the former being used 
as a vestry, which is approached from the church 
by a circular staircase. On the left-hand side 
of the entrance are two arcades. All the win- 
dows are of stained glass, and represent various 
scenes in the life of our Lord: among those re- 
presented in the east window being the “ Tri- 











umphal Entry into Jerusalem,” “The Saviour 
bearing the Cross,” and “The Crucifixion.” The 
whole of these were executed by Messrs. Lavers 
& Co., of London. Over the altar is the repre 
sentation of “The Last Supper,” and on each 
side of this are the Ten Commandments, the 
Apostle’s Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. The 
whole of this, as well as the pavement of the 
chancel and the reredos, jis formed of mosaic 
glass. The nave is paved with tile procured 
from the Poole Pottery Company, Dorset. 
Around the pulpit are seven images, carved, 
and intended to represent the four Evangelists, 
David, Moses, and St. Paul. This was the work 
of Mr. Forsyth, of London. The seating, as well 
as the roof, is of oak. The Bath stone 
carving was performed by Mr. Hems, of Exeter ; 
and the wood carving, with the exception of the 
pulpit, by Mr. Sendell, also of Exeter. The 
ironwork, including grills, was supplied by 
Messrs. Hart & Co., of London. The estimated 
cost is 40001., the whole of which will be 
defrayed by Mr. Peek, of Wimbledon. 

Wednesfield.—The church here has been re- 
opened for a limited period, until additional 
funds are obtained to proceed further with the 
improvements that were decided upon some 
time ago. The pulpit and the choir seats have 
been brought forward some few feet into the 
body of the church, so as to give more room in 








the chancel, whilst the small half-circular open- 
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ings by which light to the chancel was formerly 
admitted have been considerably enlarged, and 
in their stead are three illuminated windows, the 
gift of Mr. J. E. Bealey, J.P., to the memory of 
his late wife. The subjects represented on the 
windows are,—“The Death of Christ memo- 
rialised in the Lord’s Supper.”—1 Cor. i. This 
is in the centre over the communion-table. Then, 
on the right hand, the subject represented is the 
Baptism of our Lord by St. John; and in the 
window on the left side is the Unbelief of St. 
Thomas, after our Saviour’s crucifixion. The 
bordering round each window represents branches 
of the grape and fig-tree entwined. The windows 
have been supplied by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, 
of London. Mr. John Bate has promised new 
churchyard-gates; and the Hon. Augusta Cal- 
thorpe, of Perry Hall, will give encaustic tiles 
for the chancel. To complete the intended im- 
provements upwards of 300/. are still wanted. 
Sherburn (Durham). — The newly-erected 
parish church for the ecclesiastical district of 





Sherburn has been consecrated by the Bishop of | 


Durham, The building is in the Early Decorated | has been finished off by a temporary covering at 
style, capable of accommodating a congregation | the level of the aisle-roof. A bell-cote and bell, 


of about 350 persons, and estimated to cost about 
3,0001. 


Son, Durham. 


London.—The Church of St. Benet, Stepney, | give the principal feature to the church, and 
the first of those to be erected under the Union | without which the real size and character of the 


| 


The architect was Mr. Johnson, of New. | on the south-east angle of the tower. 
castle, and the builders were Messrs. Robson & | is eventually to be placed in a fléche over the 


of Benefices Act, has been consecrated by the | 


Bishop of London. 
Gracechurch-street, which parish is now united 
to that of Allhallows, Lombard-street. The 


It is in lieu of St. Benet, | 


church is situated at the eastern side of Ban.- | 


croft’s Hospital, Mile-end-road, and, in fact, is 


built upon part of the hospital property, for | 


which the sum of 1,0001. was paid. The church 
is of red brick, ‘and, in that respect, accords 
with the almshouses adjoining. Its architect is 


Mr. Ewan Christian, and its style thirteentb- | 


century Gothic, very plainly carried out. It 


takes the place of a temporary church which | 
was erected but eighteen months since, the | 
parish being taken out of the larger one of Bow. | 
There is a vestibule, capable of holding 200) 


people, from which the vicar will preach on fine 


|an enlargement and restoration at the sole} 


Sunday evenings. The church internally is_ 
constructed of red brick, like the outside, and | 


has a nave with aisles, and a clearstory above 
three arches on either side, which rest upon 
short columns, the base and capitals of white 
Doulting stone, and the shafts of Pennant blue. 
The flooring is of encaustic tiles in red and 
black. All the principal windows are lance- 
headed, and glazed with tinted glass, that over 
the sacrarium being five-lighted, and that over 
the vestibule being three-lighted. The font and 
the pulpit are of stone. The sum of 8,0001. has 
been received from the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, out of which the ground has been paid 


ment of 3001. has been made. 
parsonage-house nearly 1,0001. have been pro- 
mised from private sources. 
were founded before the fire of London), came 
from St. Benet, Gracechurch-street, as did also 
the oak communion-table and plate. 
Fallowfield.—The Church of the Holy Inno- 


Moore, joiners. From the retable rises a reredos 
of three panels, the centre one being crowned 
by a gablet, surmounted by carved finials and 
crockets. The panels are filled by painted 
decorations, including a large gilt cross in the 
middle, and are the work of Mr. Bardsley, 
painter, from designs by the architects, and the 
gift of the latter. The heating-apparatus is 
under the organ-chamber, and Whittaker & 
Constantine’s hot-air system is employed. The 
nave is lighted by a large west window, and also 
by coupled trefoiled-headed traceried lights in 
each bay of the clearstory. The aisles have two- 
light traceried windows. The chancel-apse has 
two-light traceried windows, under gablets, sup- 
ported internally by wall-shafts, and externally 
by ornamental buttresses. ‘Shere are also 
traceried clearstory windows in the chancel, over 
the side-arches. The south chapel has a large 
east window of four lights, and traceried head, 
and a pair of two-light traceried south windows. 
The tower and spire are attached to the east end 
of the south aisle ; but forthe present the tower 


the gift of Mr. Hilton, is for the present placed 
The bell 


chancel-arch. The tower and spire, which will 


design are lost, will rise to a height of about 
150 ft. Large funds are still needed for the 
completion of the church. Messrs. Ellis & 
Hinchliffe, masons, put in the foundations ; 
Messrs. Cordingley & Stopford the masonry and 
brickwork of the superstructure, and the roofs, 
flooring, and slating. They also executed the 
font and pulpit. Mr. Holt supplied the seats, 
Mr. Edmundson the glazing, Mr. Berry the 
plumbing, Mr. Conway the tiling of chancel, 
Mr. Hart the gas pendants, Mr. Harwood the 
plastering, and Mr. Hindshaw the modelling. 
Weston.—The parish church of Weston-upon- 
Trent, near Stafford, has been re-opened for 
divine worship, after being closed for some 
months, during which time it has undergone 





cost of Miss Moore, of Wychdon. The| 
work which has now been accomplished was | 
regarded at the commencement as the comple- | 
tion of a previous restoration in 1860, but it has | 
in its progress exceeded that restoration in extent | 
and cost. The particular works included in it | 


_ have been the raising of the roof of the nave by | 


| the introduction of a clearstory, the rebuilding | 


and enlarging of the south aisle and porch, the | 
re-arranging and re-fitting of the chancel, the | 
re-ceiling of the tower space, the addition of a | 
vestry, and the introduction of two new stained | 


| windows, together with a general restoration | 


| throughout. 
for; the church has cost 6,5001., and an endow- =“ 


Towards the! 


Of the new stained windows, that | 
in the east of the chancel is by Mr. Gibbs, of | 
London. The subject is the Nativity, and while | 


| the three lights are separated by a considerable | 


The bells (which | 


worship. The foundation-stone was laid on the | 


Ath of June, 1870, by the Hon. Wi’braham 


Egerton, M.P., D.G.W. of Cheshire, with full | 


masonic ceremonial. The site upon which the 
church is built is, along with other adjoining 
land, for a parsonage and schools, and a large 
donation in money, the gift of Lord Egerton, of 
Tatton. Messrs. Price & Linklater, of London 
and Manchester, were the architects of the new 
church. The architecture may be described as 
of the late Early English style. The church 
consists, on plan, of a lofty nave, 90 ft. long by 
25 ft. wide, flanked on either side by aisles, 
about 13 ft. wide. Each aisle is connected with 
the nave by five arches, springing from white 
stone caps, resting on red stone columns. The 
south aisle is entered at the western end from a 
south porch, and immediately within the south 
door is placed a font, made of different-coloured 
stones and marbles. The nave is joined to the 
chancel by a moulded chancel-arch, springing 
from angle and corbel shafts, on the north of 
which, and in the nave, is situated a pulpit, 
composed, like the font, of different-coloured 
stones and marbles and coloured tiles, the gift of 
Miss Lucas, of Fallowfield. The chancel, which 
is about 35 ft. long by 22 ft. wide, and terminat- 
ing im @ circular apse, is approached by three 
steps. The whole of the choir-stalls have been 
carved, and are the work of Messrs. Winter & 


|of the same 


breadth of masonry, the figures in all are parts | 
group. The other new stained | 
window is a single light at the eastern end of | 
the south aisle, and is by Mr. Wailes, of New- | 


| castle. Its subject is St. John the Baptist. Miss | 
cents, Fallowfield, has been opened for public | 


Moore, the lay impropriatress of the parish, was | 
also the foundress of the new schools in the | 


| neighbourhood. The architect of the restoration | 





was Mr. Butterfield, of London; and the con- | 
tractors were Messrs. Wood, of Derby; and for | 
the stonework, Mr. G. Trubshaw, of Stafford. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Gloucester.—The church and schools erected 
by the English Presbyterians to the memory of 
George Whitefield, in his native city, and on the 
site which tradition says is that whereon he 
preached his last sermon, have been opened. 
The church, designed by Messrs. Medland, of 
Gloucester, is in the Gothic style. It consists of 
a nave, 80 ft. by 40 ft., and 34 ft. high, and has 
a tower 140 ft. from base to vane. The walls, 
outside and inside, are faced with white Shrop- 
shire bricks, with bands and devices in red and 
black bricks ; and the dressings are of Bath 
stone. The windows are filled with cathedral 
glass ; and there is a gallery at the west end. 
The seats are of stained deal. The roof-timbers 
are exposed, and are stained. The panelling of 
the roof is coloured; and the tie-beams are 
painted in colours, relieved by gold. The light- 
ing will be by three larze corone suspended 
from the roof. Haden’s heating apparatus has 





been used, so that schooiroom and chapel can 


alike be warmed; and the ventilation Seems to 
be ample. The echool, underneath the chapel 
has accommodation for at least 300 scholars, and 
there are also class-rooms, committee-room 
vestry, and rooms for the chapel-keeper, The 
floor of the church is elevated 6 ft. above the 
ground level. A platform for the minister is 
placed under a wheel-window at the east end 
and the space here can at any time be extended 
for the erection of an organ-gallery. The seats 
for precentor and choir are in front of the 
minister’s desk, and near them is an octagonal 
font, with carved foliage in each front. (yer 
the chief entrance is a bas-relief carved in stone 
representing Whitefield preaching to the multi, 
tude. In the principal gable is placed the 
Presbyterian emblem, the burning bush, with 
the motto, “‘ Nec tamen conswmebatur ;” and on 
the corbels on which the moulding over the 
entrance rests are carved the heads of Knox and 
Chalmers. The bas-relief, the burning bush, and 
the font are the work of Mr. Boulton, of Chelten. 
ham, sculptor. The other carving has been done 
by Mr. Frith. The decorative work and painting 
have been carried out by Mr. Tanner, of Glou. 
cester. The building has cost 4,000]. The 
builder is Mr. Meredith. 

Bristol.—The new Baptist chapel, erected 
between Elm-grove and Southville-roads, Cotham, 
has been opened for service, though the con. 
tractor will not finish his work on the site fora 
week or two. The chapel! has been built from 
designs by Mr. H. F. Price, of Weston-super. 
Mare, and is in the Gothic style. The front is 
at the Elm-grove-road end of the building, and 
the chief entrance is there. The right of the 
entrance-porch has a turret, which is to be raised 
to a height of 70 ft. or 80 ft. Inside are pro. 
vided stairs, which will lead to an intended 
gallery at this end of the building. The chapel 
consists of nave and transepts. From the front 
wall to the back of the gallery the chapel is 
96 ft. long; the width in the transepts is 
60 ft., and in the rest of the building 40 ft. The 
floor will accommodate 500 or 600 persons, and 
with the present temporary organ the gallery 
will furnish room for forty or fifty more. The 
material of the pulpit, gallery-front, and pews 
is pitch-pine, varnished. Under the gallery 
(which is reached by stairs from the back 
entrance) is a vestry, so arranged that it may 
be used as two separate and independent 
rooms. Behind these is a sort of kitchen, with 
large boiler and other convenience, and the 
building terminates with a class or lecture room, 
2 ft. by 25 ft. The outside walls are of Pen- 
nant, with freestone dressings. The cost of the 
building has been about 3,5001. 

Bridlington Quay. — The Wesleyans of this 
fashionable watering-place are about to erect a 
new. chapel to accommodate 900 persons on the 
site of the present chapel, enlarged by the 
acquirement of four adjoining tenements. The 
building is to be of white pressed stock bricks, 
with Whitby stone dressings. The style of the 
building, Italian. The architect is Mr. Botterill, 
of Hull. 

Newcastle -upon- Tyne. — The newly-crected 
United Presbyterian Church in Westmoreland. 
road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has been opened. 
Mr. Thos. Oliver was the architect, and from his 
plans the edifice has been erected at a cost of 
4,5001., in addition to which 5001. were paid for 
the site ; and in order fully to liquidate the cost, 
the sum of 1,5001. or 1,6001. is still required. 
The large school-room under the church was 
opened some time ago, and services have been 
conducted in it. The site on which the church 
is erected is in immediate proximity to the gram- 
mar-school new buildings and the group of erec- 
tions in connexion with the Church of St. Mary. 
Owing to the rapid fall of Maple-street, a school. 
room and lecture-hall, 50 ft. long by 49 ft. wide, 
and 15ft. high, together with session-house, 
vestries, tea-room, stokery, conveniences, and r 
caretaker’s residence, entered from the level of 
the side street, are provided on the basemen! 
floor, communication with the church od 
effected by means of two staircases. The or 
ing is warmed by a hot-water apparatus, light ri 
by seven double-light windows of large size, 2 
ventilated by through and through openings ” 
the pier-walls, as well as by specially-arrang?” 
ventilators in the windows. A site adj 
has been purchased for a manse. The churcd, 
which is an oblong building 90 ft. by 5° ft. * 
approached from Westmoreland-road by the ma 
entrance. This entrance, which consists of a 


large projecting porch, with three doorways, ™ 
reached from either side by a broad flight of 
steps terminating on a terrece landing, 
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inclosed on both sides by an ornamental pierced 
wall and stone piers. Between the porch and 
the church is a large central vestibule, also with 
doorways leading into the body of the building 
and on either side by staircases to the galleries 
and to the schoolroom. The front elevation is 
proken into three unequal portions, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding large gables, and also to record 
the longitudinal divisions of the interior ; and at 
the same time advantage was taken of the ex- 
treme portions for the purposes of staircases, one 
of which, namely, that forming the abutting 
angle of the two streets, has been carried up in 
a turret fashion, with double-staged roof and 
arcaded open timber work. The spire of St. 
Mary’s was apprehended by the architect as 
being overpowering, and he has made the group- 
ing of the structural projections in solid masses 
throughout. The main gable over the porch is 
pierced with three lancet-headed windows, and 
an ornamental quatrefoil wheel window with 
vertical and horizontal mullions, having moulded 
caps and bases. The east elevation facing 
Maple-street has three rows of windows, the 
lower one, which lights the schoolroom, being 
specially separated from the two upper rows 
by means of a plinth course; while the two upper 
tiers, which light the ground floor and gallery of 
the church are grouped within the buttresses: 
The architecture adopted is after the early French 
Gothic prevalent during the thirteenth century. 
In the interior tiers of iron columns rise from 
the ground-floor up to the roof, with arches be- 
tween. The pulpit is of platform fashion, and is 


Cheap Railway Travelling.—A conference 
of the members of the National Railway Associa- 
tion has taken place at Willis’s Rooms, St. 
James’s, for the purpose of considering the de- 
sirability of the Government acquiring the 
whole of the railways, and instituting a system 
of uniform fares for all districts, on Mr. Brandon’s 
principle. Amongst others present were Sir 
John Bowring and Sir Charles Dilke, M.P. Mr. 
R. Brandon, the hon. secretary, read a statement 
of the objects of the association, and a resolution 
was carried to the effect that the time had 
arrived when, in the interests of the country 
and of the railway shareholders, it was the duty 
of the Government to acquire on equitable terms 
the ownership of all the railways in the United 
Kingdom, and to institute in place of the present 
irregular rate a system of uniform fares. The 
following resolution was also adopted :—“ That 
petitions throughout the kingdom be at once 
collected and presented to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of carrying out the first 
resolution, and that a national subscription be in- 
stituted, and that the co-operation of all classes be 
invited.’ The chairman, Mr. A. R. C. Johnstone, 
was requested to write to the Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Committee now sitting, and re- 
quest that Mr. R. Brandon and three other mem- 
bers of the association should be examined by 
the committee. 

Ammonia as a Motive Power. — This 
motive power (put to use by G. Bastianelli, of 
Florence) acts in the same manner as steam, 
and is as easily controlled ; requires but a small 





designed and decorated according to its purpose. 


amount of fuel to develop its immense force, the 
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New Dry Dock, Newport, South Wales.— 
The new dry dock was to be opened on the 3rd 
of June. It has been constructed from plans 
designed by Mr. A. Schenk, C.E., by Mr. Joseph 
Firbank. Herein vessels of the largest dimen. 
sions may be accommodated and undergo repairs. 
The walls are of Aberbeeg stone, which is of the 
same vein and precisely similar nature as the 
stones used in the erection of the walls, locks, 
and cills of the Alexandra Docks. The length 
of the dock is 300 ft.; width, 46 ft. 3 in. 
at the entrance; depth, 27 ft. 9 in. The 
average depth of water at neap tides is 
10 ft. 9 in., and at ordinary spring tide 
20 ft.9 in. The blocks on which the vessel will 
rest were cast after a design by Mr. J. W. Bebell, 
the manager. The gates have been manufac- 
tured in the yard, and are opened and closed 
with comparative ease by means of chains 
worked by capstans and rollers. The height of 
the gates is 28 ft. 7 in.; extreme width, 54 ft., 
and they are made of pitch pine. They work 
upon a segment plate. The sluices are opened 
by means of a patent screw. On the top there 
are railed platforms to prevent danger in walking 
across. The mooring-posts are of oak, placed 
equi-distant on both north and south sides. A 
tramway will be laid down through the yard. 
The dock is to be called the “‘ Alice”’ Dry Dock, 
in honour, we understand, of the daughter of 
the chairman of the company. 

Restoration of the Ch Wall of 
| Old Lambeth Church.—The churchyard wall 
| of the old parish church at Lambeth, which was 
nearly 200 years old, has now been taken down, 











The walls internally are finished rough stucco, | heat necessary for producing the pressure of ten | and a new wall is being erected. It is seldom that 


of a pale grey colour. Over the platform in the | 
south wall of the church some plaster arcading | 
has been introduced to break the plain appear- 
ance of the blank wall over the platform. The 
north windows are all filled with coloured glass 
in geometrical designs. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for 800 persons in the church, with an 
additional 100 on hanging seats ; and the school- 
room will hold about 600. Messrs. N. & R. Reed 
were the sole contractors for the works, and 
these have been executed by them and by the 
following sub-contractors satisfactorily to the 
architect. The sub-contractors were as follow: 
Slaters, Messrs. W. Pears & Co.; ironfounder, 
Mr. J. A. Somerset; plumbers, Messrs. R. B. 
Charlton & Co.; painters, glaziers, and deco- 
rators, Mr. Salmon; plasterer, Mr. T. Wallace ; 
upholsterer, Mr. J. A. Porteous; the warming 
and lighting were done by Messrs. Walker & 
Emley; stone carving by Mr. Paterson; plaster | 
and wood carving by Mr. Hedley; all of New- 
castle. Mr. Robert L. Davidson acted as clerk 
of the works. 








Miscellanen, 
The Leeds Central Market.—Some time 


ago the Corporation of Leeds determined to | 
alter and improve the Central Market, but more | 
particularly the east front, which now forms | 
one side of New Market-street. The furnishing | 
of architectural designs was thrown open to) 





atmospheres being limited to 134° to 142° Faren- 
heit, and can now, it is said, be readily adapted 
to any machinery worked by steam, the new 
engine being quite simple in its construction. 
The saving of fuel is nearly 70 per cent. The 
complicated copper boiler, with its 150 tubes, is 
entirely dispensed with. The ammonia acts in 
continuous rotation, as it at once condenses and 
returns into the boiler, the quantity escaping 
being scarcely observable, and requiring only 
annual replacement. In sea voyages the saving 
of 70 per cent. of fuel is naturally of paramount 
importance, as, besides reducing by two-thirds 
the daily expense, it also allows of more space 
for freight. The inventor has laboured inces- 
santly for twelve years in endeavouring to find 
out a practical mode of applying this new motive 
power. The machine exhibited in Paris at the 
International Exhibition was complicated and 
lumbering. The actual engine is said to be 


| the formality of laying the memorial-stone of a 
churchyard wall is gone through ; but in the case 
of Old Lambeth Church, which is associated with 

so many historical reminiscences, it was considered 
| desirable that some exception should be made, 
and in accordance with this feeling the cere- 
mony took place in the presence of the Rev. 
J. F. Lingham, the rector, the churchwardens, 
members of the Burial Board, and others. The 
wall will be of Caen stone and Kentish rag. 
correpsonding to the stone of the church, and 
will be 4 ft. high. The railings, which will be 
2 ft. high, making the wall 6 ft. in height alto- 
gether, will be of malleable iron, and handsome 
gates at the entrances will also be erected. 


Prospective Abolition of Steamer Funnels. 
According to the Swiss Times, two Austrian 
/marine officers and a marine engineer have 
| discovered by united experiments a method of 





simple, and its advantages and expediency | COnVeying away under water the smoke from the 


therefore obvious. 


a patent for Italy, and will insure to his inven. | 


tion the same privilege all over the civilized 
world. 


Fall of a Bridge and a Hundred People. 
A serious accident has occurred at Ithaca, New 
York. The burning of a barn in this village was 
the occasion. Two fire-steamers and one hand- 
engine were promptly on the spot. Part of the 
Fall Creek was spanned by a wooden bridge, on 
which one steamer was placed. Dropping her 
pipe into the creek below, she at once began | 


competition, and from the number sent in for | operations. Soon a terrible crash and agonising | 


approval an ornate drawing by Mr. William | cries for assistance arose from the direction of | 
Swallow, of Leeds, was selected. On more | the bridge, which had broken through from the 


deliberate consideration, however, it was thought 
that it would be injudicious to carry out external 
alterations of so extensive a character when it 
was in contemplation to improve the market 
internally at a subsequent period. A more 
economical course has therefore been adopted. 
The shop-fronts, which are now narrow, are to 
be modernised by the enlargement of the win- 
dows, the removal of the brick arches surmount- 
ing them, the substitution of large sheets of 
Plate-glass for the existing meagre panes, and 
the introduction of recess-entrances and wooden 
cormces and pilasters. The upper windows will 
also be improved in shape, and surrounded with 
moulded architraves. The unsightly stove-pipes 
how spreading in nearly every direction over 
the front will be rendered unnecessary by the 
Construction of flues in the shops. The front of 
the block will be plastered with cement stucco, in 
‘mitation of stonework. The cost in all will be 
under 1,0001, 


a ham Architectural Society. — 
the annual meeting of the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Society, held last week, the following 
’ cers were elected for the ensuing session :— 
du: Osborn, President ; B. Corser, Vice-Presi- 
Med, J. J. Bateman, Treasurer; and F. H. 
albot, Hon. Secretary. 





unusual strain upon it. The water at this point 
is only about 3 ft. deep. At the time about 100 
people were standing on the bridge, and many 
of them were now seen crushed under the planks 
and rafters, or hemmed in and unable to move by 
the other débris. Measures were soon completed 
to extricate the unfortunate victims from the 
wreck, and all who were known to be injured 
were rescued. Nothing is said of those (if any) 
that were killed on the spot. 

The Newbury Town Surveyor.—At a 
special meeting of the Newbury Town Council, 
the Finance Committee recommended that Mr. 
Sargent, the surveyor, should be paid 60l. per 
annum, this being an increase of 15/. It in- 
cluded 101. paid to Mr. Sargent as inspector of 
nuisances, and it was understood that the duties 
of surveyor to the council should be included. 
Plans and estimates, however, required by the 
council are to be paid for as extras. Alderman 
Hickman said Mr. Sargent’s duties were im- 
portant, and he was entitled to the proposed 
increase of salary. The recommendation of the 


The inventor has taken out | 8team-engine, instead of through a funnel into 


'the air. They make use of double ventilators, 
which compress the smoke and force it over- 
board. For propelling these ventilators they 
employ, according to circumstanees, either water- 
| power,—that is, the pressure of the water be- 
tween the surface of the water and the place 
| where this apparatus is fixed, or, for smaller 
| vessels, steam power. A chief advantage of this 
| discovery will be the greater security of ships of 
| war, as, inarmour-plated ships,the only vulnerable 
part, the funnel, will be taken away. For sub- 
marine and torpedo ships and monitors this 


discovery, it is said, will be of great value. 


Economical Watering of Streets, Parks, 
and Market-gardens.—On the drive at the 
east end of Rotten-row, Hyde Park, a trial is 
being made of Brown’s permanent system of 
watering, in order to show “that the services of 
one man would be ample, with this system, to 
undertake the watering of the whole park, 
which at present employs, as a rule, twenty 
horses and carts and twenty men daily.” This 
portion of horse-and-cart watering is taken as 
the seventy-fifth part of that of London; show- 
ing that seventy-five men, at 20s. per week, for 
thirty weeks in the year,—equal to an expendi- 
ture of 2,2501.,—would be about the outlay for 
labour in watering the whole of London upon 
Brown’s system. The annual cost of watering 
London is estimated at about 135,000/. by the 
ordinary system, and 20,000/. by Brown’s, which 
saves both time and water. 


Gloucester Cathedral.—The Freemasons of 
Gloucestershire have undertaken, at their own 
sole charge, the restoration of the reredos in 
Gloucester Cathedral, the cost of which is esti- 
mated at 1,000/. Of this amount the greater 








committee was accordingly agreed to. 

Theatre Burnt in Michigan. — Another 
American theatre has met its fate. Squire’s 
Opera House, at Michigan, was destroyed by 


portion has been already subscribed. The re- 
storation of the reredos owes its initiation to Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, bart., one of the county 
representatives, and a Past Grand Senior Warden 





fire on the 8th of last month. 


of the craft. 
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Architectural Museum.—The Council in 
their report say they 
*thad fully hoped to have been able to forward to its 
supporters a copy of the new catalogue with this report ; 
but the course of compilation proved it to be a tedious 
and intricate work, owing chiefly to the difficulty in 
identifying many of the casts after their more than one 
removal from their original positions; still the MS. has 
been compiled, and so soon as it has undergone the super- 


vision and received the suggestions of those to whom the 
collection is best known, it will be printed. The Council 
anticipates that it will not only be found serviceable as a 
key to those who are inspecting the museum, but that its 
seine will be recognised as a record of architectural 
history exemplified in the typical exam les which it re- 
produces. As such it may prove a ¥ uable manual of 
reference to the student, the artist, and the amateur. In 
order, however, to make the collection as self-explanatory 
as possible, labels describing the larger casts have been 
recently placed about the museum.” 

Proposed Memorial of the late Professor 
Maurice.—A select and influential meeting,— 
inasmuch as it was attended by some of the 
principal dignitaries of the university,—has 
been held at Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
Rev. the Master of Trinity (Dr. Thompson), pre- 
sided. The object was to raise a fund by means 
of which the memory of the late Professor 
Maurice may be most fitly perpetuated. It was 
unanimously agreed that Mr. Woolner be com. 
missioned to execute a bust of the professor for 
presentation to the University, and that the 
surplus of the subscription be devoted to the 
foundation of a lecture, in the Working Men’s 
College or elsewhere, by a lecturer appointed by 
the University of Cambridge. 

The Bursting of the Canal Embankment, 
at Birmingham.—In consequence of the un- 
favourable state of the weather of late, the men 
employed in repairing the breach in the Wor- 
cester canal were not able to proceed with their 
work as rapidly as was antictpated. It was 
fully expected that the work would have been 
so far completed that the canal, which was 
empty for about a mile and a quarter, could 
have been refilled, and traffic resumed. The 
breach in the embankment was about twenty 
yards wide. To make doubly sure, the wall 
which has been erected across the breach is 
being extended on each side of the breach 
until it will, in its whole length, measure over 
100 yards. 

The Treatment of Sewage.— Mr. E. Brown’s 
scheme for the treatment of sewage matter was 
put into operation on a small scale, as a trial of 
its efficiency, on the grounds of the Union Work- 
house at Slough last week. A large tank of 
wood, of the following size, is made use of,— 
6 ft. in length, 4 ft. in depth, and 4 ft. in width, 
containing nearly 600 gallons. About 2} tons 
of dry earth are placed in the tank, and the 
sewage matter, about 200 gallons, is put on it, 
and allowed to filter through it, which occupies 
about six hours. It is stated that the dry earth, 
&c., take up or absorb about half of the sewage, 
and that the solid matter left in the tank would 
be sufficient to manure a quarter of an acre of 


land. 


Wisbech Working Men's Club and Insti- 
tute.—The new rooms which have been added 
to the Wisbech Working Men’s Club and Institute 
have been opened by the Bishop of Ely. Messrs. 
Wm. Adams & Son were the architects; and the 
erection jhas been carried out by Mr. Girling, 
builder ; 9451. being the amount of the contract. 


The new building has not much pretension to | 


ornament in its exterior. 
building is seen from the Nene Parade. The 
new rooms are attached to the back of Alfred 
House, and run parallel with Scrimshire ,s- 
passage, with a frontage of 52} ft., and 36 ft. in 
height. The exterior is of red brick, with white 
brick bands and arches. 


7 Tramway and Omnibus Junctions.—A 
Co-operative Omnibus Association (limited),”’ 
has been started, witha set of newly constructed 
omnibuses, in conjunction with the tramways, 
and running from Westminster Bridge toCharing- 
cross and Oxford Circus, at 1d. as the charge. 
There are waiting-rooms at each rendezvous. 
The Camden-road and Tottenham-court-road 
tramway should, in like manner, be joined with 
Oxford Circus and the South Tramway system. 
The Camden-road tramway only awaits its con. 
tinuation to the Holloway-road, to complete 
the junction of the Camden district with the 
City at Finsbury by tramway. 
storation of Warwick Castle. — The 
contributions received towards Warwick Castle 
restoration fund now amount to upwards of 
9,0001., and the committee propose to close the 
account, and hand the proceeds to Lord Warwick. 


The gable end of the | 


Monument to in New York. 
A bronze statue of Shakspeare, which has been 
erected in the Central Park, New York, was un- 
veiled on the 23rd ult., in the presence of about 
6,000 spectators. Among the speakers was the 
poet Bryant, who referred to S > as one 
of the most wonderful — that ever meee a 

nius, great—far beyond all ordinary greatness, 
~ destined to hold the admiration of mankind, 
| through century after century, in the ages yet 


to come. 
Poplar and Stepney Sick Asylum.—At a 
22nd ult. of the Board fof 


meeting on the C 
managers of the Poplar and Stepney Sick 
Asylum, one of the new hospital buildings lately 
erected under the direction of the Poor-Law 
Board, it was unanimously resolved that the 
building having been completed in a satisfactory 
manner, and the accounts of all the contractors 
having been settled, letters of thanks should be 
sent to the architects, Messrs. Arthur & C. 
Harston, and to the builder, Mr. Robert Mann. 


Vesuvius.—A friend writes,—‘ The mount is 
seen about five minutes in the day; lightning 
and thunder are very frequent. The town is 
indescribably disagreeable ; a dense, smoky atmo- 
sphere, and very suffocating in feeling. The 
waters are out everywhere around. An awful 
inundation of the Po. Lugano overflowing its 
banks; Como ditto; boats instead of carriages 
doing part of the conveyance of passengers to 
the foot of the passes, which are, strange to say, 
open.” 

New Town-hall, Eyemouth.—A movement 
was recently initiated by the “ Lifeboat” Lodge 
of “Good Templars” in Eyemouth for the 
erection of a town-hall; but the erection of a 
suitable building being beyond their means, a 
general commitiee of the public has been 
formed, and is in correspondence with Mr. 
Milne Home for a site. Mr. Gray, architect, 
Berwick, is to prepare plans of the building. 


Belle Sauvage.— La Belle Sauvage,” of the 
| Spectator, it appears, was only a myth after 
lall. Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, in 
raking over their title-deeds, have discovered 
that the name of the inn upon which their pre- 
|mises stand was formerly the “ Bell on the 
| Hoop,” or “Savage’s Inn,” and eventually be- 
'came contracted to “‘ Bell Savage’s Inn,” or, 
shorter still, “‘ Bell Savage.” 
| The Newly-discovered Shrine.—Mr. H. V. 
|Leménager, of Watford, has produced some 
| very interesting photographs, which show the 
/newly - discovered shrine as it is now put 
| together, from three different points of view. 
| St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh.—The 
| restoration of St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, 
| was commenced on Monday morning, and the 
| work is being rapidly proceeded with. 








Yeovil.—Mr. J. Tomlinson, Assistant-Manager 
| of the Luton Water Company, was on Monday 
/appointed Manager of the Yeovil Corporation 
| Waterworks. 


The Female School of Art.—The Lord 
| Mayor will distribute the prizes to students at 
_ the Mansion-house, on Friday, the 21st inst. 








TENDERS 


For warehouse, Robin Hood-yard, Leather-lane, for Mr. 
— Mr. Reed, architect, Quantities by Mr. Good- 
child :— 

RNIAE .. cigs bipunssiviomiarseancdutcle £3,379 
Mathews. i 


ea vhbnlenbponiettnentladdbiiocbens ,739 
BOWIE. ccsinitinaritidins Bake cce. 2,732 
Langmead & Way  .......cccccccccee 2,713 
GQORMR ii5, pa teniisbibindises agin: A 


oF 

g 
eoocoooocecoo 
eooooceco|oco 





For Wesleyan Chapel, Northwood. Messrs, Scrivener 
& Son, architects. Quantities supplied :-— 





Inskip, Brothers ....... . £1,870 0 0 
™ <a ; 

Matthews ........ 1e8s 0 0 
Redfern, Brothers 1,425 0 0 
eens Ainge 1.3% 0 0 
Hummersley (accepted) ........, 1,355 0 0 





For joiners’ work, &c., to four h , 
Green. Mr. Henry Lovegrove, architect. 2g Wageutoe 





MON cel ctenvebehcitisesiis Seo 2 £640 0 0 
SEIT ° \ovsiesinsitiiatininepeiniailiiiinta RI 
wun (eecwpeed) icc 525 0 0 


For the erection of a residence at Boi 
Gibson. Mr. Chas. Bell, architect, Quantitice mud: 
by Mr, H. Lovegrove :— PPlied 


Richardson & Son 
Patte’ 


Aten nee eeeemenenes 








For Fulwood Workhouse, Preston,—va 

thinty Wantten, OO cthenbinhe seem os bath, hate” 

apparatus, and fittings, Mr, J. J. Bradshaw, architect .. 
sete, TORRID snickansotatirnenrsesnasy £898 09 


eUrEeEIOrr TOS itt rere rr err eer 








0 

0 

0 
For additions to the residence of Mr. Emery, Planis. 





tion-road, Leighton Buzzard. Mr, Frederi 
architect :— on - ™ 
Ss ccnlessscnalatllietibies -. £830 0 
Garside & Holdstock » 798 0 
Denchfield 795 10 
Edwards .. 768 0 
Comet = ircicicss Aisne » 79 0 
Agutter (accepted) .............ccccccee 74% 0 





G 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
For stoneware pipe sewers, Heath-street, for bs 
stead yo. Mr, Chas, H. Lowe, surveyor :— Home 
Crockett 2190 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 





baucetdpunpbecocecnsnesestanscaness 0 
ee ae) SOR 137 0 
CIEE. 5 intirisbicisctdscdceesnceuns 135 0 
MPEIIIN -<éssnnecuiataaaanaindiasinépisiearssies 130 0 
TRUE cs sex hahtackcoculpsimsdvandatgecaness 117 0 
TETRIS diss asertiixiggidesindckcinass 107 0 

For roads and sewer at Acton brickfields :— 
TEER I £653 0 0 
GI vcctsncspastsresonupbocgiveastevess §ll 0 0 
DP ciivcciididcsctiensscdisnandece 49 00 
OMI: sistssciilaniscdbidep iiiadboniteathsinns 4220 0 0 





For the erection of a detached villa, Staines, Mr 
Robert J. Worley, architect. Quantities supplied ;— 
Pymm & Lyons (accepted) ......... £82415 3 





Accepted for the erection of four model cottages, in 
Hill-street, East Dereham, for Mr, H, Wilson, Mr, 
Henry Plowman, architect :— 

Bricklayers’ Work. 












ta OR ea es A 176 10 0 
Plumbers’ Work 
DE: cnerandhidtsiesdchabadiiemtndenaian 36 0 0 
For Headcorn Board Schools, Kent, Mr. W, King, 
architect :— 
Es sicctcie .». £1,875 0 0 
Stentiford ... 1,792 0 0 
Bridge ....::... «» 1,690 0 0 
Cox, Brothers ......... ... 1,650 0 0 
|, A TE EE eS SR RE 1,650 0 0 
Wallis & Clements .................. y 00 
Wright, Brothers, & Goodchild 1,59 0 0 
Richardson... .. 1,435 0 0 
Harnett ... 1,410 0 0 
Clifford .., . 1,390 0 0 
OTE ihnetnertsenecnnvetanbzencsscanisa 1,340 0 0 





For farm buildings, Wittersham, Kent, for Mr. J. 
Boddy. Mr. W. King, architect :— 


CMIIRG eis toveandathvibershnclahentncpinne £4380 0 0 
TIED iicntvevccasvepinetaciincdemvenss 422 0 0 
Samithe & Beere .ccscsessseesscrscvsccessce 417 15 0 
HUME sanbecmesrtadeusrcoteucaniesesshibiendees 409 11 2 
WOE basistodavlesiiasssnclascteaistiececs $82 16 8 
Wi PRR idkraincdi-con 350 0 0 
C. Peters (accepted) ........ccc-seeee 345 0 0 





For the erection of “_ cottages at Market Harboro, 

for Mr. J. Symington. r. Chas. Bell, architect :— 
Jennings 
Northam 








For residence in Warnham-road, — for Mr. J.1. 


Hinton. Mr. R. W. Price, architect. Quantities supple! 
by Mr. W. H. Barber :— 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... £1,780 0 0 
pO SPER SRO 1,777 0 0 
WRN sane ciidlischtushlontnvstalivessoenst 1,735 0 0 
ROMARE sia iciecnses Aimseansnsteonnennrene 1,654 0 0 
Smith (accepted) ............seccreres 1,645 0 0 





For forming and making new road on the Churcbiild 
Estate, Acton. Mr, Thomas W. Cutler, —< = 


cee ARTE EE 0 
MGR cvsctciinicecrvrncisipdoscduaciios 735 0 0 
EOE 653 0 0 
I ie scech chataatantineiers 00 
BRR ee ae 5ll 0 0 
pg Re: SR nas geen ee ne 0 : 
EN SOOT eM EM a 420 0 > 
pag | eA 540 0 





For an alteration to the Westminster Arms _ 
— Paddington, for Mr, Chipperfield. Mr. 3. 
architect :— 





Kelly, Brothers ee 
’ 0 0 
nae 00 
BNE oo. scccccksssuse 00 
Brown (accepted) 00 





TARO eee nr eeweneeeeeneeseneee 





For reinstatement of 30, Boundary-road, Bt. Joe a 
Wood, including stables. Mr. H. G. eae) 0 





Hunt (accepted) .........ss0ceeeseere 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. L. (we shall be glad to see photographs in due time).—L. & P. 
(cancelled, having appeared elsewhere).—L. F. (we postpone notice ; 
send block).—City Guilds (next week).—Covent Garden Church (next 
week).—J. W. (take advice from one who can look into the matter),— 
p.& Co—R. T. 8-G—F. C—W. L—H. 5S. 5.—F. 8. —@. W.— 
T. H. P.—W. E,—W. G. 8.—J. M. H—A. H.—E. P.—C, 5,—L. A.— 
E. L. T.—Mr. D.—J. B.~B, @, 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore. —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the author. 


R. MUBRAY’S | ENGLISH HAND- 


HANDBOOK for LONDON. ie ed 
ESSEX, btcanen, SUFFOLK, and NOR- 


KENT and SUSSEX. 10s. 

SURREY, HANTS, and = ac d+ tyes 1s, 
BERKS, BUCKS, and OXO 7s. 6d. 
WILTS, DO , and 80. rinse 10s. 
DEVON and CORNWALL. 

ee HER REFORD, a WORCESTER. 


_ souTH WALES. 7s. 











NORTH WALES. 60. 6d. 
ae yy STAFFORD, LEICESTER, and NOTTS. 


78. 
SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE, and LANCASHIRE. 
YORKSHIRE 128. 
DURHAM 




















Bath and other Stones of Best 
Quality.—_RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & OO. 
Limited, Quarrymen and §Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 





Ashton & Green, Slate and Slab Mer 
chants and Agents.— Shippers, Mer- 
chants, and Contractors furnished with Price- 
lists of every description of ROOFING and 
MANUFACTURED SLATE, Railway-rates, &. 
Agents for London and Country for the Sale of 
the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN 
SLATES. Drawings and Prices of A. & G.’s 
RED RIDGE TILES, specially prepared for use 
with these Slates, on application.—Offices and 
Show-rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, St. Mary 
Axe, London, E.C. —[Avvr.] 


HANDBOOK to the CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND. 
ons, arranged as follows 
Southern Division. 2 Vols. Eastern Division. 1 Vol. 
Western Division. 1 Vol. Northern Division. 2 Vols. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 








BOOK: 
The foll are now r ady ; 

HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALE 3s. ven 

NORTH GERMANY and the RHINE. 12s. 

SOUTH GERMANY and the TYROL, 12s. 

SWITZERLAND andthe ALPS. 10s, 

FRANCE and the PYRENEES. 12s. 

CORSICA and SARDINIA. 4s. 

PARIS and its ENVIRONS, 3s. 6d. 

PLAN of PARIS. 3s. 6d. 

NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 125 

CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 1s. 

ROME and its ENVIRONS. 10s. 

SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. 10s. 

SICILY and PALERMO. 12s, 

PORTUGAL and LISBON, 

SPAIN and ANDALUSIA. 2 vols. 24s. 

RUSSIA, MOSCOW, and FINLAND. lis. 

DENMARK, NORWAY, and SWEDEN. lis. 

SYRIA a PALESTINE. 2 vols. 24s, 

BOMB. 128, 

MADRAS. 12s. 

me — IN THE EAST and CONSTANTINOPLE, 


GREECE and i TONTAN ISLANDS, lis. 
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] MPERIAL IRE INSURANCE 


Established 1803. 
No. 1, Old Pith n+ Are. and 16 and 17, 1. Pall-mall, SW. 
Capital, 1,600,0001, Paid up and invested 700,002. 








PERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING. — 


Build d Others desiring a 'y good system, can 
- of MODELS for BUILDER'S Sook, by DOUBLE ENTRY" to 
ich en ae ee “The Builder,” No. 1,180, and 
which has been adopted by man firms. Also a Modified 
Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small builders. —. 
E. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent's Park, London. 





square crown 8vo. with 35 


ce 6s. 6d. cloth, 

pis STRAINS in “TRUSSES computed 

by means of Diagrams ; ree drawn to Scale. 
. By F. A. RANKEN, M. A. 
Lecturer at the Hartley Instit rt + formerly Assistant 

Engineer on the Cambrian Railways, and "Scholar of 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


'\HE SEWAGE QUESTION : Treatises by 
Mr. BAILEY DENTON, C.E. 
1. Sanitary Works, price ls. 
IL Sewage Farming (No. 1), price Is. 
LLL Irrigation and Intermittent Filtration, Letters to Times, with 
——— er § 
& F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-croas. 











Now ready. 
TCHLEY & C©O’S TIMBER MER- 
PS CHANT'S GUIDE, for the use of Building Sure, Con- 
tors, and Builders, &c. containing useful Tables, Marks of Wood, 
slue, Essay on the and Growth of tombe.” By W. 
R Rik HARDSON. Cloth, 5s. 3d. 
Publishers, R. A. SPRIGG (ArCaLEY. & CO.), 106, Great Russell- 
t, rd-square, London. 





see CARPENTRY. 

Fifth Edition, corrected and reduced to 25s. cloth.—In one 
large quarto — — ~ —— mtg be} of —— now first i ang in 
this edition), P umerous Woodcu 

‘| HE ELEMEN TARY “PRIN RINCIPLES of 

CARPENTRY. 

By THOMAS TREDGOLD, C.E. Edited by PETER BARLOW, —- RS 

With an Appendix, —e Specimens of various Ancient and 


M Roofs. 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO, 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





With 74 Plates, 4to. price 17. 1s. cloth, 3d. 
(HE CARPENTER’S NEW GUIDE 3; OT, 
BOOK of LINES for CARPENTERS : comprising all the 
Elementary Principles essential for acquiring a knowledge of Car- 
pentry. Founded on PETER NICHOLSON’S standard work. A new 
Faition, revised by ARTHUR ASHPITEL, together with Practical 
Rules on Drawing, by GEORGE PYN 
PYNE’S PRACTICAL RULES on DRAW- 


ING (separate), with 14 Plates, 4to. boards, 8. 64. 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, peothaeeey’ Mi Hall-court, E.C. 





Price 5s 
[Duarmparion’ A Text Book in 
ulated Form. With Copious Index. 
By BANISTER FLETCHER, Author of “ Model Houses.” 
E.& F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross. 





TEW PRACTICAL SCIENTIFIC 


4 WORKS publ BAS SPRIGG, ATCHLEY, & CO. 
ou Engineering (Civil Architecture, Lend at 


MURRAY’S KNAPSACK GUIDES. 
ITALY. 6 THETYROL. 6 NORWAY. 68 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


- ITHOGRAPHED BILLS of QUANTI- | | 

TIES, SPECIFICATIONS, &. — ROBERT J. COOK & 
HAMMOND have made such arrangements for this special description 
of Lithography, that a to ) any extent are completed in a given 








| 
~~ 








time, under the p uper pee. one of the firm, thus 
ensuring lans and Drawings of every 
description Copied. “Traced, or ‘Lithograhed ROBERT J. COOK & 
HAMMOND, 8, &c. 29, Charing-cross. 











R. DIXON, 
GRAINER and MARBLER, 
5, HUNTLEY-STREET, 
Tottenham Court-road, London, 





S| 
= 
FI 
a 


SILVER 









ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


ERSPECTIVES, COMPETITION or 
WORKING DRAWINGS, PLANS of ESTATES, &c. 
artistically PREPARED by a first-rate DRAUGHTSMAN and 
COLOURIST, at his own rooms, on moderate terms.—Address, T. H. 
No. 14, Argyle-street, King’ s-cross, W.C. 











al 

N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, well 
known, and having a good London practice, principally among 
Solicitors, including three Building Estates, but whose health is 
declining, add requires oceasional retirement, wishes to DISPOSE of 
the same, or to retain only a small share. His offices are situate in 
one of the best neighbourhoods, and well fitted. Toa country Archi- 
tect and Surveyor wishing to establish himself in London, or any 
pect person about to start for himself, this is an unusually 
favourable opportunity, and it is particularly requested that none but 
persons with at least 1,0001. at command will a —Address, 
SURVEYOR, care of Mr. Nelson, Advertising Agent, 25, Bouverie- 

street, Fleet-s Ec. 


ANTED, by an experienced Brickla klayer, 
in or near "tendon, BRICKWORK or POINTING. 
dress, No. 883, Office 





work. Find his own scaffolding if required.—Ad 
of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


WEITING, GRAINING, and GILDING. 
APPRENTICE WANTED to the above gr — 





Premium required.—Apply to T. A. CREATON, Jun. 

Cheapside. 

EAD GLAZING.—EMPLOYMENT can 

4 be given to GLAZIERS accustomed to plate church work. — 
PHILIP PALMER, 36, late 118, St. Martin’s- s-lane, W. .C. 

TO LANDLORDS, HOUSE FARMERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, CONTRACT or SUB-CON- 
TRACT WORK, in PAINTING, DISTEMPERING, COLOUR- 

ING, &c. with or without a apy by letter, a BROWN, 2, 
Rupert's-road, Al Albert-road, Kilburn, N. 








WANTED, by a London firm, a first-class 


STAIRCASE HAND.—Address, stating wages required, 
and full particulars, No. 962, Office of “ The Builder.” 


W ANTED, a young Man, as CLERK in a 

Stone Merchant's Office.—Address, stating references and 
salary — 7 P. B. WADE & SON, Stationers, 98, Kensington 
High-street, W 


\7 ANTED, a 1 yond hy competent and 

energetic GENERAL FORE Firm. Un. 
exceptionable references as to ability and ch Twill be — = 
State age and salary expected, No. 903, Office ot » The Builder.” 











puri. .—A CIVIL ENGINEER, havin 


» has a VACANC 
in his Office for a Prin the district 
wltnsted being one of considerable extent and - eee —— — 





‘hades A. B. 21, Gresham-street, E.C. 
PARTNER WAN TED, with about 5,000/, 


in an old-established tim’ her tom: fe in London.—For further 
pectionies, 8, apply to Mesars. WALTER MITCHELL & VULLIAMY, 
‘0. 10, ns a EC. 


ITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


PARTNERSHIP. - —A Gentleman, ex 


rienced in the and with a small connexion 
own, wishes to PU ASE a SHARE in an established PRACTICE 
Country not objected to,—Address, 821 . Office of “The B 


AX ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR re- 


quires a thoroughly a ASSISTANT, accustomed te 
rye and a work.—Address, J. G. care of Messrs. Blades, East, 
reh-lane, City. 


Og ae of _ WORKS. —WANTED, imme- 


rienced Man, who has acted soionaly in the 

ity, to SUP PERINTEND the ERECTION o of a number of 

COTTA bS and HOUSES in the North of England Salary 3. lds! 

_- week Appl ications, with testimonials, to be forwarded to 

EWIS HOR} BLOWER, Architect, Baltic - buildings, Redcross- 

street, Liverpool. N.B. As the whole of the houses will be built 

of cement concrete no one need apply who has not had experience in 
that material. 





ig) ing P —_ 

















© ENGINEERS and SURVEYORS.— 


In eonsequence of the Surveyor to the Aldershott Local Board 
of Health hav ing through illness resigned his Appointment, the Board 
hereby invite APPLICATIONS from parties competent to undertake 
the combined duties of SURVEYOR and COLLECTOR of all RATES 
levied by the Board. The person appointed will be required to devote 
the whole of his time to the duties of his office, and [preference will 
be given to applicants who have held a similar appointment, or who 
can be recommended by a member of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers by whom they have been employed, or who are themselves 
members or associates of that Institution. The civil population of 
Le ap is about 9,000, and the present rateable value is 24,0008, 

ters of b ials, stating age, 
pons ek Bn and salary required, to be forwarded to me on or before 


SATURDAY, the 29th inst. 
Ww. LB. oy § Clerk to the said Board 
Station-road, Aldershott, 7th June, 1 
uired by the 








- 
ACCOUNTANTS.— 
Government of Jamaica, a PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTANT, 
for the Surv eyor General's Department in colony. The princi- 
pal duties of the office will be the professional examination as te 
prices and quantities of all accounts, and pay lists sent in for payment ; 
the comparison of such accounts with the ls of estimates, and 
with the authorities for the work ; the supervision of the entries in 
* cost books,” in which a record is to be kept of the sctual cost of 
each work, and of each part of a work : the supervision of the store 
books, containing an account of the receipt and issue of materials ; 
the taking out of quantities from petri in the preparation of 
detailed estimate, and many other anale duties which can be pro- 
perly performed only by a person who been trained to the work 
in the office of a large engineering contractor. The salary attached 
to the office is at the rate of 4001. per annum, rising by yearly inere- 
ments of 20%. to a maximum of 6001 and a first-class passage to 
Jamaica will be provided at the public cost. Candidates possessing 
the necessary qualifications, may send ‘in applications till the 2st 
instant, accompanied by copies of testimonials (which will not be 
returned) to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 12, Spring Gardens 
London. 





O ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS 


ANTED, by an ARCHITECT in the 

country, the TEMPORARY SERVICES for a month or six 

weeks of acompetent ASSISTANT. Artistic and refined draughtsman- 

ship of secondary importance, but a thorough knowledge of detail 

(principally Gothic) and of practical construction in all branches an 

indispensable qualification.— Address, stating terms, “ee ing refer- 
ences, to H. J. ELMWOOD, Queen "s-road, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


\ ANTED, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT, ina 


Surveyor’s Office.—Apply, post-paid, to X. Z. care of | eating 
Beckford, Law Stationers, Chancery-lane. 


\ ANTED, a JUNIOR CLERK, accus- 

tomed to the routine of a Builder's Office. Must write a good 
hand.—Address, by letter only, stating age, salary required, &c. with 
copies of testimonials, WM. HARRISON & SON, 133, Upper Thames- 
street, E.C. 


ANTED, a first-class MONUMENTAL 


CARVER. Liberal wages to a steady Man. — Address, 
JAS. HILTON, 47, Oxford- street, Manchester. 


y TANTED, a TOWN TRAVELLER in 

the TIMBER TRADE, accustomed to call upon large cabinet- 
making firms. State experience and terms required.—Address, in 
first instance, to MERCHANT, care of Mr. James Roberts, 195, 
Shereditch. 


War: ANTED, a good PAINTER, to Take 

Lead of Interior Job. Must be well up at stencil and feteh 
lining. —Apply, }No. 6, Smart’s-terrace, Addington-street, York-road, 
Lambeth. 























TO SURVEYORS, &c. 


ANTED, a clever, useful Man, to act as a 

CLERK of WATER, DRAINAGE, and ae gore WORKS 
in an Office. It is essential that he should be an urate surveyor 
and | leveller. —Address, Messrs. CORBETT & WOOD, “SL E. Sheffield. 


A7ANTED, TWELVE BRICKLAYERS ; 

and also a oe Bricklayers used be Pointing. — Apply at the 

— and North Somerset Contractor's Offices, Pensford, near 

0 BUILD 

ANTED, to ARTICLE a well-educated 

Youth, ond 17, for three or four 2 cane a good London firm, 

where he could obtain a thorough knowledge of the business in its 

several branches.—Particulars, stating premium required, which must 

te mod moderate, to be sent to W. H. GALL, 7, Portland-place, New Kent- 
road, 8.E. 


J, Ngernerr PUPIL WANTED, in an 











Architect's and Surveyor's Office, in town, totake the place of 
, Busy office. Premium moderate.—Address, 891, 
Builder.” 


Office Ofiee af 7 
ver T WANTED, in London, for the 
SALE of A gee ENGIN EERS, and GENERAL CAST- 


INGS and | BRASSW ORK. and security 
i Address, JAMES KEAY, , Castle Naeem Tipton. 











Building Surveying, Eccles. 

O Timber, Upholstery, ana Onhiost Sone len ern My Po 
106, Great Russell-street, Bedford-square, las Sas 

= to order for one stamp. 





MICHAEL & es LAW eed aa —_ WATER SUPPLY. 


TH LAW of | GAS oad WATER SUPPLY, 


tior and e Legisla- 
SitLebas yet Session of Parliament, By W. H. Hy MICHAEL and J. 

‘An peel of the Middle Temple, Esquires, Barristers-at-Law. 
Eas and water suppiy ee eaenee to deal I with the laws affecting 


"We feel th, w Journal. 
tenti oroughly justified in the volume to the at- 
“— of the companies, the public, and the a Lanes Tienes. 
who mothe Whole, we can saiest onto Jour to those 
’ Tequire guidance on the sw 
London : BUTTERWORTHS, >. Place 
Her Majesty's Law 


WANT. an mr an WORKING 
FOREMAN of bee Soren and a in a small 


shop. One used to a jobbing business Address, by letter 
only, stati and wages required, to +a 2 Z. care of Mr. Phillips, 
Post-office, ne night's hill, Norwood. 


ANTED, a thorough WORKING 





BUILDINGS.— Address, stating age, salary, and 


specimens, te to T. A. CREATON, 








RAINER WANTED, a CONSTANCY. 


_ h 
Must be first-rate at oil, spirit, pam knotted oak.—Apply, wit 
zy un. a , Bow- lane, Cheapside, 


(4.00D ) PLUMBER, “ZINC WORKER, 
a5 


GASFITTER, &c. WANTED. One who would fill up time at 





JOINER'S SHOP FOREMAN, also a pA pn nome eben a other branches if required. —Address, stating terms, qualifications, &e. 
to Mr. J. M. KIMBER, Eastbourne. 





EVERAL, Builder, Malvern. 


W ‘ANTED, for a Permanency, by a 





BUILDER, in 4 old -etabliahed 
thoroughly experienced 

JOIN te He must have a ones > knowledge of 
fully capable of setting out all descriptions of joiner’s work, and, if 


EOVIL WATERWORKS. —WANTED, 


TTER and TURNCOCK. Must be well up in the 
adt.e mt Putting in services (lead), under the constant 


by trade a C ARPENTER tt d | following duties 
a CA an G) ~ - 
the trad ly system. 2 Understand the fixing and repairs meters, 
le, and be | ibe, &c. 3. Able to make good wiped joints. Wages, 30s. per 
week.—Applications and testimonials, sta under what my 4 





required, prepare 





terms, and general qualifications, to B. B. care of Leathwait & 
Soman, 1, Pope’s Head-alléy, Cornhill, E.C. 


pare plans, detail drawings, &c.—Apply, by letter. stating 
and to what extent the above-named duties have been 
be sent to the MANAGER, 12, Dunstable-place, Luton, 
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ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. * 


7 TO 
ANTED, by an ARCHITECT and SUR- ee TA UGHTSMAN, 
AE. : ane “o ae th ne ok nae ore TION % a RE-EN GAGEMENT in an Architect's Office, Used to _ 
: on, 2 : 
ne ANAGER = ark fos Afiee or to TAKE MANAGEMENT of an | paring designs from songs —— = ~ sa sen 4 ~ and the 
ESTATE {country preferred). Has a thorough mnowtetye of — —, fee rote soa jen. e vipm ~ 
alian ic d sctive. rat-c - i onabl. noes. —Address, Post-office, 
alah Noe oa ati ny addres, VITRUVIUS, 98, Jermyn- | bridge, 8. W. 





coe TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as CLERK and ASSISTANT to the above, or as 
GENERAL ASSISTANT and CASHIER on a large Job. Eight 
years’ experience. Good references. Salary moderate.—Address to 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, by a Gentleman, who has 
in an Architect's Office some four or five years, an 


v NING i TRACING ASSISTANT, &c. ata | ye 7 er 
pee wage: 6 eee By oi a reasonable sam of money to be | No. 590, Office of “ The Builder. 


ithou r Sg tee NTLEMEN. 
returned without interest as may be agreed upon, to Dine TO MASTER BUILDERS AND GED 
jec' _—Address, Y, Z. 164, Lough- 
22 Tae ANTED, by a Young Man, possessed of 
oo a a good knowledge and experience in his trade, a SITUATION 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an oo PORERAR  PAIRTES, te, The mod um r — 
ARCHITECT. Has been Managing Assistant and in ee ee en ae 4 treet, Clarend: uare, 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, who is a first- 
class PLUMBER and PLAIN ZINC-WORKER, a SITUA- 
TION or JOB. No objection to fill up time at other branches if 
required.—Address, PLUMBER, 101, Prince of Wales-road, Kentish- 
town, London. 
TO BUILDERS, TIMBER MERCHANTS, &c. 


A7ANTED, by a Young Man (aged 29), 
CARPENTER, a SITUATION in a Yard, to ASSIST at the 
ACCOUNTS, or Getting Out Estimates. Thoroughly acquainted with 
converting and measuring English or Foreign Timber. Willing to fill 
up his time at the bench. ages moderate.— Address, G. BROWN, 
care of Mr. Carter, Builder, Aminta Cottages, Walham-green. 


WV ANTED, by a steady Young Man, a 
‘SITUATION, as IMPROVER to the CARPENTRY. Has 
served three years in the trade.—Address, G. 88, Westbourne Park- 
villas, Bayswater, W. 


WANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 

















on own account. — Address, ARCHITECT, 46, Dr 


Euston-square, N.W. 








TANTED, a permanent ENGAGEMENT 
; as DRAUGHTSMAN. Has been engaged for the past sixteeu 
years on plans, &c. or large public gas, water, and drainage works, 
and previously two years with an architect. Good references, &c.— 
ddress, C. E. 24, Stockbridge-terrace, Pimlico, London, 8.W. 
TO ARCHITECTS. i 
a 7 al 7 v 
TJANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
/Y¥Y JUNIOR ASSISTANT.—Address, T. C. 2, King-street West, 
Hammersmith, W. 3 
TO LAND SURVEYORS, ESTATE AGENTS, &c. 
Tv N) A] 7AT ‘yy 
JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
ASSISTANT, by a Young Man, aged 21. Is a good chain sur- 
veyor, a neat and expeditious draughtsman, and has some knowledge 
of architectural drawings.—Apply im the first instance to W. care of 
THOMAS ROBERTS, C.E. Portmadoc, North Wales. 
TO ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED. a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a} 


























MACHINIST, a SITUATION, to Work Moulding Machine, 
General Joiner, &c. Can make cutters, and do own a gh le re- 
GENERAL ASSISTANT, who has had experience both in | @ired.—Address, A, B. Mr. Jennings, High-street, Shipnal, P- 
town and country practice. Understands surveying.—For reference | Shire. ae Ei ohta o ti 
: “ “er +o : r 
sod eras eres J. ¥-16.Furnvalsinn.C___| 1) TANTED, by a practical BRICKLAYER 
20 AE ERCS, See oe in all its branches, a SITUATION, to Keep an Estate in 


t ; | 
\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEME) a as | Repair, or as Jobbing Builder, in Town or country. Ten years’ 








CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN, or Take | Character.—Address, M. N, Post-office, Teddington, Middlesex. 


Charge of an Estate, by a thoroughly practical Man. a 4 TO MASTER BUILDERS AND PAINTERS. 
the country. Good testimonials and references. — Address, E. 8. | Na ‘ 
No, 28, John-street, Jubilee-street, Mile-end. \ AN TED. by a steady Young Man, a 


a "NOT - y cee + 4 SITUATION as WRITER. Can do either sign or glass 
\ JAN TED, a SITL ATION as GEN ERAL | writing. Would be willing to fill up his time painting or graining. 
or WORKING FOREMAN. CARPENTER by trade. | Two years’ reference, if required —Address, M. M. A. Mrs. Brades, 
Good references.—Address, J. W. H. 66, Marlborough-road, Chelsea. | Lower Bexley-street, Windsor, Berks, 
r emg TO MASTER 1OB. by AND ‘d PLUMBER 
7 TT TT Nr t VV ANTED, a J B, by a goo J} . 
\ AN TED, a SITUATION as JUNIOR | a wr as Theohranch Mand. Sf yeot gasfitter.—Address, 
CLERK in an Architect's Office. Six years’ reference. — | PLUMBER, 2, Bolsover-street, Portland-place. 
Address, M. B. 40, North-street, Pentonville-road, N. ; —— 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. _ 
\ ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of 
WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN, or to Superintend a 
Job, by a man of great experience, or the management of buildings on 


a gentleman's estate.—Address, A. B. 37, Waylen-street, Oxford- 
street, Reading. 


\ JANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- | 

class GRAINER and MARBLER (Piecework).—Address, I. J. 
No. 37, Willes-road, Kentish-town, N.W. 

TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, &c. 

ea » & rT 
W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by an 
experienced PLUMBER, or will Take Plumber's Work, labour 

only, Piece-work. The Advertiser, being in business, with a small 
capital, wants more Plumber's Work, or a suitable Situation. The 


last Situation Advertiser held for seven years. Good references.— 
Address, 905, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


WANTED, constant EMPLOYMENT, | 
J by a PLAIN and DECORATIVE PAPER-HANGER. No 

objection to fill up time with painting. No objection to country.— | 
Address, W. H. 34, Great Suffolk-street, Borough. 


~ {TO PLUMBERS, ENGINEERS, BRASS-FOUNDERS, AND 
‘i ITORS. 











0 ARCHITECTS. 





TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &e. 
H ra] 
\ ANTED, PLUMBER’S WORK, by an 
experienced Man, with or without materials, in any part of 
the country. A foreman of plumbers for ten years. —Address, 
T. MILLS, 219, Broxapton-road, London, 8.W. 
TO NOBLEMEN, LAND AGENTS, AND OTHERS. 


HE Advertiser wishes to meet with a 
SITUATION as BAILIFF and FOREMAN on an Estate, or 
Working Foreman. Carpenter and Joiner by trade. Can prepare 
plans, &c. Good references as to abilities. —Address, D. C. 30, Gordon- 
road, Tottenham-lane, Hornsey. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser is desirous of obtaining a 
permanent SITUATION in above office. Three years’ experi- 
ence. Neat tracer, draughtsman, &c. Has been articled. Salary 
moderate.—To be seen after Six p.m. or communicated with by letter. 
Address, H. R, 3, College-avenue, Hackney. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser (now in a London Office), 
certified by the Institute under the Metropolitan Building 
Act, desires an ENGAGEMENT, either to assis. in district work, or 
| im the general practice of a good office. Good Gothic designer and 
OONTRAC | draughtsman, with sound ease, Pad construction. B.A. Cantab. 
= «: + | Address, No. 853, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 
W ANTED, by a first-class CLERK and | note > sea 
‘ex MANAGER, an) ENGAGEMENT with the above. Nine | IMEKEEPER, WAREHOUSEMAN, or 
years’ experience. e highest references, and security if required.— | any Place of Trust, by a respectable Married Man, aged 32. 
Address, W. DANIELS, 65, Ashton-street, Liverpool. | Writes well. Excellent character.—Address, W. D. 55, Russell-street, 





























TO * 
GENTLEMAN, with a small connexio 
wishes to meet with an Architect im London desirous) 
ING one of his OFFICES, and who would in reture ,™ 
him, say, for two or three days per week.—Address, 61, Ofice of “Tz 





Ss, 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
A JUNIOR ASSISTANT seeks a SITUA. 
TION. Is a good and quick htsman, and desires 
Geccnter tek Semen, data 


FIRST-RATE ARCHITECTURAL and 

EX. sruric DBASORTRMAY fo, ter 
Hastings's Post-office, Duke-street, Manchester-syuare. aad 
BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


TO 
GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN wishes t) 
meet with EVENING EMPLOYMENT, in the preparation .t 

renal gma alee a gag F 

Regent's Park, 5.W. . bel-gardens, 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN and Genen| 


ASSISTANT is open toan ENGAGEMENT. Has la 
— in the design of schools,—Address, 928, Office aon 
* ” 


A 





























TO ARCHITECTS, 
A FIRST - CLASS DRAUGHTSMAN, 
ZA, DBIOESS oo sie gra oe 
wise.--Address, ARCHITECT, 34, Stanley-street, —* 


A S CLERK of WORKS, a RE-ENGAGE. 

MENT required by an experienced man. Town or country. 
Just completed large Gothic works. Can prepare drawings, take out 
quantities, &c. First-class testimonials.—Address, Clerk of Works, 
No. 9, Dempsey-street, Stepney, E. 








a 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS & 


FIRST-CLASS PLUMBER WANTS 

>, a JOB. Thoroughly understands all kinds of new and oj 

work, pump, closet, bath, cistern. Good lead layer. Town or 

country. Aged 40.—Address, PLUMBER, 16, Bosworth-road, Upper 
Westbourne Park, Kensal New-town, W.C. 

A PLUMBER, a good Jobbing Hand, js in 

WANT of WORK. Can turn his band to gas, hot-water, and 

plain zinework. Has no objection to fill up time painting and glazing 

Can give good references.—Address, T. W. care of Mrs. Johns, 5, Baid. 

win-street, Bath-street, City-road, E.C. 


R EL B. 
GOOD THREE- BRANCH HAND 
WANTS EMPLOYMENT. Can do gas-fitting, bell-hanging, 
and plain zinc-work.—Address, PLUMBER, 4, Prince’'s-place, Prince's. 
road, Notting-hill 


AS FOREMAN, or WORKING FORE. 


MAN of MASONS, an experienced man, accustomed to every 
class of masonry, public works, general yard. Neat draughts. 
man, first-class letter-cutter, and good carver. Unexceptionable 
ddress, M. T. Post-office, Heeley, Sheffield. 


references. — A M. T. Post. *, He d 
{TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
MASON, of thorough practical expe- 
rience, just finishing a job, seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT w 
WORKING or GENERAL FOREMAN. Well acquainted with the 
management of men and works. Age 40. Good reference.—Addres, 
B. C. 5, Philip's-terrace, Edmund-street, Camberwell, London. 


RE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED, ws 


A CLERK of WORKS or General Foreman in charge of a Job 
Good references. Town or country.—Address, W. F, 1, Prospet- 
place, Roehampton. 

















£ 9() 000 READY to be ADVANCED 
ANTI upon MORTGAGE of FREEHOLD or LEASE- 
HOLD PROPERTY. Repayable by nts. No premiums 
or commission charged.—Apply to Messrs. BALL, NORRIS, & 
HADLEY, 5, Argyll-place, Regent-street, W. eee 
\V ONEY.—Several sums, from 2001. to 
- 10,0002. TO LEND on Mortgage of Land or Houses at current 
rates of interest. Also about 5,000. to accommodate builders.—Apply 
to Mr. BASSIL, 20, High Holborn, any morning before Twelve 


N ORTGAGES.—Several Sums of MONEY 
A _ ready to be ADVANCED on MORTGAGE of HOUSES IN 
COURSE OF ERECTION, in approved localities. — JOHN F. 
HAYNES, Solicitor, 3, Warwick-court, Gray’s-inn, W.C. 


——— 











WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA. | “"""sSrentnnt acine 
4 TION, as SHOP JOINER. Aged 30.—Address, 906, Office of | . TO SMIEMS, GASFISTERS, fe 
eae eee. | ITUATION WANTED, by a Young Man, 
ANTED by the A dvertis eee | as WHITESMITH and GASFITTER, &c. Well experienced in 
V A} » by i ser (a Joiner) Country pref Good c 
\ WORK by the PIECE. Well acquainted ws tse rere gg ete See 





hot-water work. 
ith the building | last employment.--Address, H. W. 4, Chapel-road, Stamford-hill. 
trade.—Address, J. C. 60, Palinerston-street, Lower Wendowath | : 


road, 8.W. | . TO ARCHITECTS. 
7 
| ( VUANTITY-TAKER and MEASURER of 
twenty years’ practical experience, offers TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANCE upon terms as may upon,— Address, 
SURVEYOR, 25, Thornton-street, Brixton-road, 8. W. 


UANTITY SURVEYOR, of twenty-four 
years’ experience, wishes temporary EMPLOYMENT, at very 
moderate terms, Has had considerable experience in superin- 

tending building works.—Address, P. Z. care of Messrs. Fisher & 
Stidstone, Stationers, 13, Moorgate-street, E.C. 


UANTITIES, MEASURING, &c.—A 
SURVEYOR of long experience, in taking out quantities, 
measuring, estimating, &c. is desirous of meeting with a tem- 
porary or permanent ENGAGEMENT. Is well practised in Builders’ 
accounts,—Address, SURVEYOR, 116, Camden-road, N.W. 


ARLIAMENTARY SURVEYING and 


LEVELLING done at per mile “ye day, by an Engineering 
Germs aden. = taken 








TO LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


7 2 T 
WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA-| 

ON as WORKING, FOREMAN of Repairs, New Work, &c, 
an Estate. Has a thorough practical knowledge of every branch of the | 
building trade, measurement and conversion of timber, and estate 
ba = = Fr = manage a saw-mill) Carpenter and 

osiner by trade. irst-c! = 
Sensar iene -¢ references.—Address, A. B. Post-office, 
TO BUILDERS, HOUSE AGENTS, &e. 

WANTED, by the Advertiser, a constant 


SITUATION. Is a good plumber, painter, glazier, distem- } () 











perer, and paperhanger. Understands general repairs of h ae 

suitable for an estate or builder.— womeer 

walk, Ball's Pond-road, Islington, oO Se Pee 
TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


ANTED, by an experienced PLUMBER, 
or THREE-BRANCH HAND, a SITUATION or JOB. — | 
Address, P. P. 1, Phoenix-place, Queen’s-road, Notting-hill, W. oe 











AUCTIONS — sce also page xvi. 
PECKHAM.—By direction of Trustees and Executors.—To Bui ders 
# and Othera —Bligible Freehold Building Land, with a frontage of 

100 fect to the Denman-road, and affording ample space for the er- 


tion of five or six houses, similar to those with which the road is for 
the most part covered. 


R. MARSH will SELL by AUCTION, 


on the PREMISES, 11, Lyndhurst-road, Peckham, 
TUESDAY, JUNE 18th, at TWELVE for ONE, in one lot, two Plot 
of FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, situate in the te epee 
about seven minutes’ walk from the Rye-lane-station.—May be nae 
and particulars of sale obtained of Messrs. HENSMAN sans 
SON, Solicitors, 25, College-hill; and at Mr. MARSH'S Ofte, 
No, 54, Cannon-street. 


LOWER:SYDENHAM.—Choice Freehold Building Plot. 


R. MARSH will SELL by AUCTION 

_ at the GUILDHALL COFFEE-HOUSE, on em el 
JUNE 2th, at TWELVE for ONE, in one lot, the valuable er . 
of FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, with a frontage of ® fet 
Addington-grove, Lower Sydenham, half a mile equi~distan a 
Sydenham and Lower Sydenham railway stations, eevee © par 
of over a quarter of an acre in an ex: ly ty local par 
suitable for one or more villa ‘ay be viewed, 7 BUT. 
ticulars of sale obtained of Messrs. HUGHES, HOOKER, ¢ 
TENSHAW, Solicitors, 26, Budge-row, E.C. ; end at Mr. 
Offices, 54, Cannon-street, E.C. 











TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by an experienced Man, who 

A has represented one of the leading houses in the Timber trade. 
an who is well acquainted with the principal Building Firms, a 
SITUATION as TRAVELLER. Can give first-class ref ~ 
Address, 929, Office of “ The Builder.” 


Surveyor ot nineteen years’ standing, 
e Builder.” 


references.— Address, 890, Office of “ 
pee TO BUILDERS. 
LASTERING WANTED, as GENERAL 
FOREMAN, or to Take W Contract. only. Good 
sahenens, Abate St A.B. 9, ek Ammen Fe : 


CCASIONAL ASSISTANCE 


OFFERED, or a permanent APPOINTMENT desired, by a 


first-class ASSISTANT. Well versed in Gothic and Classic design, 





\ 7 ANTED, by an experienced BUILDER'S 
’ CLERK, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Well up in accounts, office 
oe yoy —, = years in Jast situation. 
L , /—Address, J, W. 8. 33, Oxtord-terrace, | details, working drawings, us 
King’s-road, em cae egies: Delany's Libeasy, 208 pe. — me oe Address, ARCHITECT, 
AND DECORATORS. TNPRAIN yeoR -ITING _A firat.clace 
ANTED, by a good GRAINER and G RAINING and WRITING.—A first-class 
MARBIEE. Wiax than Yabo : . an J Grainer and Writer is open to a JOB.—Address, B. YOUNG, 
country.—Address, C. K. 136, Blackfriars-road. piatentecuaete fb ee meen, wna neato 











OMPETENT CLERK, ESTIMATOR, 


J and MEASURER, desires an ENGAGEMENT. 
intricate or neglected accounts. Temporary or partial hg A 
to. Has a practical knowledge of trade.—Address, A. B. C. care of 
Mr. Ford, 1, Southgate-road, Islington, N. 





/ ANTED, by a Youth, aged 17, a SITUA- 
TION inry 09,2 Youth, aged 17, a SITUA- 


trace and colour, and take work ¥ sey 
Sane eoamaeae _ men's time.—Address, N. 31, Wool- 











To Capitalists, Builders, and Others.—Manor-street, Manor-gr0v® 
Cankesbanpasa Old Kent-road, within five minutes of the "7 
way-station.—A Freehold terbury- 
comprising Ground-rents, forty-one Houses 

and Land. 


re 
ESSRS. HARDING & DEAN Be 
instructed by the Mortgagees to SEL’ sole 
AUCTION MART, “Fokenoue part on TUESDAY, the 18th day 
14 MB TI! ~ epee armen 
Lot 1. Ground-rents, amounting to 622 12s. secured bie i 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9, Canterbury-terrace, also eighteen Cyd 90, and 
Houses, Nos 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, u, 2, 13, 14, 15, 46. 17, 18, 
: ry-terrace, mostly y tenan being 
Lot 2. Twelve Houses, erected or in course of erection, 


Nos. 22 to 33 (both inclusive), Canterbury-terrace. Nos. # 
Lot 3. Two Houses, erected or in course of om, ting 


and 35, Canterbury-terrace, with a large Plot of Land in 
the Hatcham Starch Works. 


on w 
Lot 4 Nine Houses, erected or in course of erection, being No* 
to 44 (both inclusive), Canterbury-terrace. be made for 4 


proportion of the 





WANTED, to learn GLASS EMBOSS- A§ TIMEKEEPER, &c.— WANTED, by 





NG. A young Man, age 23, good 
All up t 5 , good writer and designer, could a You 
en Bp time it required raining and painting Would like to go asan | worked as yo ‘nt eke ee ete Breer wie oa 
Great Tichfield-street, Fitzroy-equare, 7 aah nD Seampehee, Laster > eek Oa Aine, EE 4, Charlene, 


can j 
The property is ail freehold. me os we 


purchase-money aale, may b 
mortgage. Particulars, with plans and conditions of od WC: 
ot F. L. SOAMES, Eaq. Solicitor, 10, New-inn, Stramer, iding 
C. E. BARLOW, Esq. Architect fg Rony or, 1s 

Vv ; of EDWARD aon yy, High-stree> 


Bishopsgate-street Without ; and of the A 





Clapham. 





